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Museum Purchases Portrait 
in Memory of Chloe Young 


Sir Thomas Lawrence’s portrait of Eleanor, 
Lady Wigram, has been acquired by the Allen 
Memorial Art Museum in memory of Chloe 
Hamilton Young (1927-1985), curator of the 
museum for over 30 years. Director of the mu- 
seum William Chiego calls the painting “the es- 
sence of British portraiture in its quality and 
the fact that it is full length.” The portrait is on 
permanent display in the museum. Since the 
purchase of the portrait, Emerita Professor of 
Art Ellen Johnson has given the museum an 
untitled ink drawing by Eva Hesse also in 
memory of Young. A fund established in 
Young’s memory, it has been decided, will be 
used to endow a lectureship on subjects re- 
flecting Young's interests, including British art, 
drawings, decorative arts, and prints. 
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On the cover: 
Newly restored, the Shipherd windows were 
reinstalled in the northeast parlor of Talcott Hall 
this February after a 42-year absence. Originally 
part of Ladies Hall, a residence hall in the same 
location that burned down in 1886, the windows 
were reset in Talcott’s parlor later that year. 
They were removed in 1945 and stored in 
Talcott’s attic. Commissioned in 1883 by James 
R. Shipherd, the windows honor his parents, 
John and Esther Shipherd. (John Shipherd was 
one of the founders of Oberlin College.) 
Extensive renovations on Talcott and Baldwin 
residence halls, completed this winter, enhance 
the original character of both buildings, which 
are on the Ohio historic register. The renovations 
are one of several projects, totalling $11 million, 
to upgrade existing residence and dining halls. A 
$7.15 million dining and social center on the 
North Campus is slated for 1990 completion. 
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Oberlin and the 4 
G.I. Bill: 


40 Years Later 
by Geoffrey Blodgett ’53 


“This fall is the 40th anniversary of the 
return of World War II veterans to cam- 
pus,” Magazine Committee member Jim 
Sunshine wrote the OAM editor last sum- 
mer. “They changed the face of Oberlin 
and every other college academically, 
socially, culturally, and even financially. | 
suggest you ask Jeff Blodgett to do a retro- 
spective piece...’ Professor Blodgett 
spoke and corresponded with many of 
Oberlin’s returning veterans to write this 
story illustrated with photographs from 
the era. 


Meet Some 14 
First-Year Students 


By several measures, the Class of 1990 is 
one of Oberlin’s best. Interviews with six 
first-year students show why they came to 
Oberlin and what they hope to get from 
their Oberlin educations. 
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From Several 
Threads, 
Stronger Cords 


Professor of Sociology-Anthropology J. 
Milton Yinger is retiring from Oberlin 
after 40 years of service. Yinger began 
influencing sociological thought with his 
Ph.D. dissertation, Religion in the Struggle 
for Power: A Study in the Sociology of Reli- 
gion (Duke University Press, 1946). Never 
revised, the book has been reprinted 
twice, most recently (1980) by Arno Press 
of the New York Times. A past president of 
the American Sociological Association, 
Yinger wants to be remembered as one 
who draws together several approaches 
to social problems. 
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New Choices Beckon 187 
Oberlin Volunteers 


Developing business internships, offering 
capital campaign advice, publicizing 
Oberlin speakers and performers: new 
opportunities join traditional avenues of 
OC volunteering. 
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Memorial Minutes for Clarence 
Hamilton, James Wickenden; Obit- 
uary for Eleanor Stevenson 
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More on Musical Authenticity 


Concerning the cover article of the fall 1986 
issue, “The Meanings of Authenticity,” congrat- 
ulations for bringing us a timely and important 
topic. Musical research has increased the rep- 
ertoire of the performer and created a more 
democratic, less aristocratic, musician. 
However, the authenticity question clouds 
the central problem of a performance: its basic 
musicality. An “authentic” performance may 
or may not be musical. The most unmusical 
performances I have experienced are those 
duplicating what exists on paper or in a histori- 
cal treatise. We have been fooled too long (by 
the most famous performers) that music exists 
on paper. And now, through paintings? 
Musicality exists by means of unalterable 
acoustical phenomena and a standard un- 
changeable human ability to perceive these 
phenomena as symbol. If we are only inter- 
ested in sound effects in old music, I suggest 
we listen to modern commercial music. There, 
the sound effects are more creative and enter- 
taining; and the performers are not so solipsis- 
tic as to be concerned with their own authen- 
ticity. 
To paraphrase Mr. Crutchfield: authenticity 
without musicality is meaningless. 
Philip Rammon ’64, violinist, conductor 
Bodenheim, Germany 


South African Investments 
Continue to Cause Concern 


I am concerned about both the continued ben- 
efit Oberlin derives from investments in South 
Africa and President Starr’s letter to the 
Oberlin College community condemning the 
actions of the 59 protesting students. 

I value Oberlin’s tradition of teaching its stu- 
dents to take ethical and moral stands even 
when it might entail some risk to themselves. 
When a demonstration gets out of hand it usu- 
ally indicates a high level of frustration on the 
part of the demonstrators—a feeling that their 
message is not being heard. Nonviolent resist- 
ance requires a great deal of training and self- 
restraint. There are many people the college 
could bring in to help student leaders of these 
demonstrations teach the use of this tech- 
nique. 

To punish or threaten to punish the students 
who turned in their ID’s as a way of being 
counted—because a small number in this dem- 
onstration were not sufficiently trained in tech- 
niques of nonviolence and behaved in rude 
ways—makes college order seem of greater 
importance than the issues raised by the stu- 
dents. The need for order is not negligible; it is 
a basis for civilization. But it is not an end in 
itself and should not be used to discourage po- 
litical activism. 
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| applaud the Oberlin 59 for their activism, 
for their willingness to take a personal risk, 
and for their opposition to racism. 

I urge the president and the other academic 
leaders of Oberlin College to join the students 
in their efforts. They can provide opportunities 
for students to learn how to make their points 
most effectively, and they can support all of us 
in our own efforts to oppose repression in 
South Africa. 

I sent my annual contribution in December 
1986 believing that this problem will be satis- 
factorily resolved. However, if Oberlin does 
not divest from companies that make profits 
from a segregated and repressive South Africa, 
I will put all future contributions into an es- 
crow account until that time occurs. | urge my 
classmates to do the same. 

Frances Fox Nason ’61 
Brookline, Massachusetts 


Many in the Oberlin community still believe 
that when it comes to black South Africans, 
“we know what's best for them.” These people 
decry sanctions because “blacks will suffer 
most,” without considering what blacks them- 
selves are asking or what sacrifices they are 
making. 

Consider the boycotts and stay-aways that 
have wracked the commercial areas of South 
Africa for more than two and a half years. 
Blacks have willingly sacrificed consumer 
goods and comforts, jobs, education, and even 
their lives in the struggle for political libera- 
tion. In 1986, for the second consecutive year, 
community leaders called for a Christmas of 
mourning, appealing to township residents to 
forgo all shopping in the white areas. With 
more than 2000 blacks killed since September 
1984 and more than 43,000 anti-apartheid pro- 
testers detained, black South Africans declared 
they had nothing to celebrate. These actions 
by black South Africans have consistently 
shown that they are not waiting for the West. 
They are imposing their own sanctions. 

Rather than listen to the calls for divestment, 
corporate withdrawal, and economic sanc- 
tions from such authoritative sources as the 
United Democratic Front, the Congress of 
South African Trade Unions, and the South Af- 
rican Council of Churches, many in the 
Oberlin community, and elsewhere, have cho- 
sen to intensify promotion of the Sullivan Prin- 
ciples. 

Although they claim to be a progressive 
force in South Africa, signatories of the Sul- 
livan Principles control the most strategic sec- 
tors of the South African economy. Some of 
these companies bolster South Africa’s nuclear 
capability; others help run its military and po- 
lice forces, prison system, and apartheid ad- 
ministrative apparatus. Investments by signa- 
tory companies, together with the transfer of 
their technology and expertise, are buttressing 


Pretoria’s program of strategic self-sufficiency, 
helping the white minority regime withstand 
the impact of any sanctions that might be im- 
posed. 

The fundamental question in South Africa is 
not one of housing and jobs, but of political 
power. The goal is not to make black life under 
apartheid more palatable but to abolish the 
system altogether. This task will not be accom- 
plished through desegregating toilets, building 
recreation areas, or even providing job train- 
ing and promotion. The Sullivan Principles, as 
a strategy for opposing apartheid, are a step in 
the wrong direction. 

Ironically, those who support the Sullivan 
Principles as an alternative to divestment and 
corporate withdrawal fail to note that the code 
is not even being implemented. It continues to 
benefit white employees far more than black. 
The most recent compliance report (Decem- 
ber 1986) indicates that nine and a half years 
after the introduction of the code, 92 percent 
of the managers in the signatory companies 
are white, while only three percent are Afri- 
can. More than three-quarters of the unskilled 
workers are African; only 1 percent is white. In 
such a setting, “equal pay for equal work” is an 
empty slogan. Where there is no equal work 
there certainly will be no equal pay. 

Black South Africans are rejecting palliative 
measures, and with them, the Sullivan Princi- 
ples. In their place, an increasing number of 
people are calling for sanctions, perhaps the 
only nonviolent action still possible in the con- 
text of apartheid’s war. 

It is imperative that the United States gov- 
ernment, business, and educational institutions 
abandon their paternalist stance and listen to 
the people of South Africa. Unless Americans 
join black South Africans in imposing tough 
sanctions, their blood will be on our hands. 

Elizabeth Schmidt ’77 
Madison, Wisconsin 


I recently received a letter from the Student 
Coalition Against Apartheid. It informed me 
that, at their December meeting, Oberlin’s 
trustees refused to even consider a vote on the 
campus-wide demand for divestment. In a 
minimally disruptive act of disobedience, stu- 
dents let the trustees know their frustrations 
with long years of intransigence on the major 
moral issue on campus. They banged on the 
windows. The letter told me that the adminis- 
tration is seeking disciplinary action against 59 
of them. I feel ashamed about Oberlin. 

I know how long Oberlin has refused to sup- 
port corporate withdrawal from apartheid be- 
cause | helped initiate the first student efforts 
to press the trustees to support GM's with- 
drawal from South Africa in 1971. | have spent 
over a dozen years since leaving Oberlin 
working for the nation’s oldest anti-apartheid 
organization, campaigning for divestment and 
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sanctions. I have seen that campaign grow to 
encompass legions of colleges, churches, un- 
ions, states, cities, and even the House of Rep- 
resentatives, which voted to end corporate in- 
volvement in South Africa last June. Public 
and private institutions, from the state of Cali- 
fornia to Columbia University have taken 
actions to fully divest many billions of dollars. 
But not Oberlin. 

When I attended Oberlin, the major moral 
issue ON Campus was a war in Vietnam. Acts of 
disobedience against aspects of college com- 
plicity with that war, far more disruptive than 
any taken by the “Oberlin 59,” were not un- 
common. That the College administration 
would seek disciplinary action against those 
protesting the war then was ludicrous. That 
Oberlin is seeking such action today seems 
equally ridiculous. 

The founders of Oberlin defied the law to 
help free slaves. Those protesting for divest- 
ment, not the trustees or administration, are 
acting in the founders’ tradition, helping free 
the slaves of apartheid. 

Paul Irish ’73, Associate Director 
American Committee on Africa 
New York, New York 


Alumni concerned about Oberlin’s continued 
investment in companies doing business in 
South Africa may be interested to know about 
a South Africa-free fund that has been started 
for contributions to Oberlin—to be withheld 
from the College until the trustees agree to di- 
vest. Starting this fund was a way for us to 
show our respect for Oberlin and its long tradi- 
tion of social responsibility, while protesting 
what we see asa serious departure from that 
tradition. Interested alumni should write to 
Oberlin Divest, c/o Alison Case, 220 N. Quarry 
St. Apt.5, Ithaca, NY 14850. 

The following alumni have contributed to 
the fund so far: Rebecca Berg ’83, Paul Brock- 
mann ’85, Alison Case *84, Probyn Gregory 
79, Julie E. Kaufman 80, Rebecca Leopold’81, 
Tony Stocks '84, and Elizabeth Wright ’80. 

Alison Case ’84 
Ithaca, New York 


I sent the following note to the Oberlin Annual 
Fund in response to their 1987 appeal. 

“| would like to contribute what I am able to 
Oberlin College and would do so this year ex- 
cept for one thing. | am shocked and disillu- 
sioned that the trustees have delayed in adopt- 
ing a policy of complete divestiture of funds in 
corporations operating in South Africa. | am 
ashamed that my college has disgraced its own 
proud abolitionist history in not complying 
quickly with the urgent appeals of Nelson Man- 
dela, Bishop Tutu, and other black African 
leaders. Oberlin has lost its chance to demon- 
strate solidarity with those who advocate one 
man, one vote and opposition to the immoral, 
unjust, and intolerable system of apartheid. It 
has chosen to equivocate. 

“Their own judgement of what is best for the 
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South African people has been substituted for 
that of the leaders of the South African blacks. 
I know that the trustees have supported schol- 
arships and programs other than divestiture. 
These are good, but there should also have 
been divestiture. I say if you support the strug- 
gle of the black people, and their leaders call 
for divestiture, then divest! Pay the leaders the 
respect of honoring their judgement. To do 
otherwise is another racist action. I am sorry 
that I am conscientiously unable, for a second 
year, to contribute to the annual fund. I said 
nothing about my feelings last year because of 
disbelief that such a policy could actually be 
continued and defended. I will not contribute 
again to the Annual Fund unless this policy is 
repudiated, and | urge other alumni to with- 
hold their contributions and send them instead 
to one of the other organizations supporting 
the struggle of the African people. | trust that 
withholding my support this year will benefit 
the College more than a financial contribu- 
tion.” 

Silas Townsend ’50 

Erie, Pennsylvania 


See “Jappan Square Notebook” in this issue 
for more on Oberlin and South Africa: Presi- 
dent Starr’s endorsement of phased and total 
divestment, his meeting with the Reverend 
Sullivan, the board’s plan to consider divest- 
ment in May, and the outcome of the recent 
student protest.—Ed. 


Seeking Sellew House 
Anecdotes 


Dr. Gladys Sellew provided free housing for 
Oberlin male students at her home at 280 Elm 
Street from 1958 to 1975. 

As a longtime resident (1959-63), I am seek- 
ing anecdotes and recollections from others 
who lived at Sellew House. I would also like 
permission to pass along their stories to the ar- 


chivist of the Center for Women’s Studies at 
her old school—the University of Cincinnati. 
Please write to Gene Thursby, 125 Arts & Sci- 
ences Bldg., U. of Florida, Gainesville, FL 
o261 1 
I also encourage those who enjoyed the hos- 
pitality of Sellew House during their student 
years to contribute to Oberlin’s Gladys Sellew 
Scholarship Fund. 
Gene R. Thursby ’61 
Gainesville, Florida 


1924 Convention Recalled 


The enclosed picture of part of the Vermont 
state delegation in the parade which was a fea- 
ture of the Mock (Republican) Convention at 
Oberlin College in 1924 came into my hands 
several years ago. It has occurred to me to 
send it to you for use you may make of it... . 
It is my recollection that I was chairman of the 
delegation, which numbered eight. We located 
two two-seater surreys from a farmer on the 
Wellington Road. I believe the driver of the ve- 
hicle shown was [my brother] Donald E. Web- 
ster, '24. I think I drove the second carriage, 
only the horse showing. 

Visiting my sister-in-law, Mabel Whaley 
Webster '24 (Mrs. Donald E. Webster), recently, 
I learned that a round-robin letter started by 
about a dozen women of the '24 and °25 
classes is still alive and well today, more than 
60 years after its start.... 

(Rev.) Max H. Webster ’25 
Bennington, Vermont 


That makes two (at least)! Conna Bell Shaw 
28 and her College friends have been enjoy- 
ing their round robin for nearly 60 years. In 
the “Class Notes” section of this issue, see “59 
Years of Letter-Writing: One of Oberlin’s Long- 
est-Living Round Robins” (written without 
knowledge of Mrs. Webster’s group).—Ed. 


(Continued on page 49) 


Vermont delegation, Oberlin’s Republican Mock Convention, May 12 and 13, 1924 


Oberlin and the G 


40 Years Later 


by Geoffrey Blodgett '53 


At 7 p.m., Tuesday, August 14, 1945, the 
end of World War II arrived in Oberlin. 
The village went wild. Crowds gathered 
by the Historic Elm, where a loudspeaker 
blared radioed details over the clamor of 
police sirens, fire sirens, church bells, and 
hundreds of car horns. The Navy V-12 
unit at the College marched briskly once 
around Tappan Square, and teenagers 
snake-danced across the square itself. The 
Plug, Oberlin’s last surviving passenger 
train, passing through en route to Toledo, 
blew its whistle in a sustained, delirious 
wail. At long last the fighting was over. 

In the months that followed, the na- 
tion’s huge military force of 15 million un- 
derwent massive demobilization, to “get 
the boys home by Christmas.” Soon a sub- 
stantial fraction of the veterans, some 
2,230,000 of them all told, headed for the 
country’s campuses to exploit the unprec- 
edented largesse of the GJ. Bill, which 
few of them had heard of much before 
war's end. 

In Oberlin by February 1946 over 100 
veterans had shown up, 65 percent of 
them returning to resume schooling inter- 
rupted by the war, 35 percent of them 
newcomers. Twenty percent of the vet- 
erans were married. These percentages 
held steady as the numbers mounted. 
Two hundred more veterans arrived for 
the spring term. The real deluge came in 
fall 1946 when the largest enrollment in 
Oberlin’s history thus far—2050—swelled 
the campus. Fully half the students were 
male. For the first time in a long time, 
Oberlin enjoyed an equal balance be- 
tween civilian men and women. An over- 
whelming majority of the men were vet- 
erans—832 of them by final count that 
academic year. Three hundred more men 
were turned away for lack of housing. 

The campus physical plant was not 


Geoffrey Blodgett is professor of history at 
Oberlin College. He thanks the Oberlin 
veterans who responded to his request in 
the magazine for reminiscences and other 
information on the G.I. Bill 
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Economics professor Carl Arlt, a World War II veteran himself, talks with two students on the 
steps of Peters Hall in 1948. The students wear the Gl-style jackets of the era. 


quite up to the stress of big numbers. 
(“The college’s building needs are terrible 
to contemplate,” Trustee Erwin Griswold 
25 had told President Ernest Hatch 
Wilkins on the eve of the war.) The cam- 
pus possessed as yet only two substantial 
men’s dormitories—Noah Hall and Men’s 
Building (Wilder)—plus a shabby though 
well-loved collection of recycled 19th- 
century wood-frame houses to cope with 
the overflow. Warner Gymnasium and 
the auditorium in Men’s Building were 
converted in September 1946 into emer- 
gency sleeping barracks. The big main 


reading room in Carnegie Library and 
classrooms in Peters, Severance, and Wes- 
tervelt thronged with crowds beyond 
anyone's memory. Professors smiled 
grimly at the thought of their first tall 
bluebook stacks. Bobby-soxed co-eds and 
khaki-jacketed veterans checked each 


other out, savoring the sudden prospects 
of peace. 


Happy Crisis in Education 

Together with their counterparts on other 
campuses, the veterans of the G.I. Bill ush- 
ered in what turned out to be the happiest 
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crisis in the history of American higher 
education. Although the crisis passed 
quite quickly, four decades later the trans- 
forming impact of the bill on the concept 
of “college” can still be felt. Today, as the 
surviving veterans of World War II quietly 
approach and enter their retirement 
years, the force of their broad collective 
presence at Oberlin and elsewhere in the 
early postwar era is worth remembering. 

In the popular imagination of that era, 
the G.I. Bill was the country’s reward to 
the heroes of the Good War, the soldiers, 
flyers, and sailors who saved the world 
from the fascism of Nazi Germany and 
military Japan. In its inception it was 
something else—a plan to ward off unem- 
ployment among returning veterans and 
cushion the country from the worst ef- 
fects of postwar depression. Most experts 
believed that peace, by ending wartime 
spending and production, was going to 
bring back the flat economic circum- 
stances of the 1930s. (Carl Arlt, a young 


Botany Lane provided trailer housing for 
married veterans and their families. From 
1946 to 1952 it stood just north of the present 
location of Kettering Hall. 
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Oberlin economics professor freshly re- 
turned from three years of naval combat 
in the North Atlantic, spoke to the local 
Rotary Club in November 1946 on “The 
Coming Depression.”) From the White 
House on down, politicians worried about 
the prospect of restlessness, alienation, 
and political turbulence among unem- 
ployed veterans. They must not, Presi- 
dent Roosevelt declared in a Fireside Chat 
in July 1943, “be demobilized into an en- 
vironment of inflation and unemploy- 
ment, to a place on a bread line or on a 
corner selling apples.” 

To avert this grim prospect, FDR en- 
tered into an expedient arms-distance col- 
laboration with the American Legion, the 
chief lobby for expanded veterans’ bene- 
fits, to soften up Congress for the G.I. Bill 
of Rights. The collaboration worked bet- 
ter than anyone expected. The Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act, the formal name 
for a comprehensive program of unem- 
ployment checks, easy home mortgages, 
and educational benefits, passed quietly 
through a unanimous Congress on June 
13, 1944, just a week after the Allied 
cross-channel invasion of Normandy, an 
event that riveted public attention over- 
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seas. Most servicemen learned about the 
law only when they were being mustered 
out. 

The bill's educational benefits turned 
out to be especially generous—college tui- 
tion for up to four years, payment for fees, 
books, and supplies, and monthly subsis- 
tence allowances. Over the decade after 
the war, these federal payments to col- 
leges and veterans added up to 5.9 billion 
dollars. In economic effect the G.I. Bill was 
a notable de facto commitment to 
Keynesian spending policy, pumping big 
bucks out into many hands across the 
country to ward off a return to hard times. 

As it turned out, however, the bill 
proved less important for its economic 
consequences than for its educational im- 
pact. Postwar consumer spending on new 
cars, new TV sets, and other postponed 
pleasures, together with Cold War spend- 
ing on military hardware and foreign aid 
all combined to end fears of mass unem- 
ployment. Meanwhile, the bill greatly de- 
mocratized assumptions about access to a 
college education by those on modest in- 
comes. The veterans were the vanguard 
for millions of young Americans who 
across the 1950s and 1960s would flock to 
public universities—and pricey high-qual- 
ity private colleges like Oberlin—for edu- 
cations (often subsidized) that their par- 
ents and grandparents had realistically 
assumed were out of reach. What the gov- 
ernment had defined as a “right” for vet- 
erans became a widespread expectation 
among the postwar young. In 1945-46, 
just over two million students (12.5 per- 
cent of the college-age population) were 
enrolled in American colleges and univer- 
sities. Twenty-five years later, by 1970-71, 
the number had climbed close to eight 
million (32.1 percent). 


Reasons for Success 

One reason, among others, for the suc- 
cess of the G.I. revolution was the ability 
of colleges and veterans to come to terms 
with one another in those earliest postwar 
years when the return of the veterans was 
at its flood. In the understated language of 
that day, it was a “period of adjustment,” 
on both sides. The balance of this essay 
will look at how Oberlin and the veterans 
got along. The details are local, but the 


Federal Hall, nicknamed “The Spider,” 


housed many students during its less-than- 
10-year stay on the North Campus just east 
of Noah Hall. Its earlier function had been to 
house wartime factory workers at Willow 


Run outside Detroit. This linoleum-cut of 


the building was an illustration in the 1947 
Hi-O-Hi. 
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patterns of adaption touched every cam- 
pus in the land. 

One Oberlin veteran spoke recently for 
many when he wrote simply about his re- 
turn from the jungles of the South Pacific, 
“I remember a feeling of calm when I 
came back to Tappan Square.” For Col- 
lege administrators bracing for the flood, 
it was anything but calm. A change of 
presidents in the summer of 1946, at- 
tended by a harsh struggle between fac- 
ulty and trustees over the internal govern- 
ance of the College, complicated matters. 
But the new president, William E. Steven- 
son, was a fortunate choice. He was in a 
sense a veteran himself, having headed 
Red Cross operations in Britain, North Af- 
rica, and Italy from 1942 to 1944. He 
promptly applied his brisk executive tal- 
ents to improving the College’s antique 
physical plant. 

Housing remained the College’s most 
elemental problem. Oberlin’s solutions 
were no more expedient or bizarre than 
those elsewhere. Rensselaer Polytechnic 
Institute in Troy, New York, for example, 
leased four surplus LSTs (Landing Ship 
Tanks) and moored them on the Hudson 
River, where 600 veterans turned them 
into floating dormitories. Harvard, always 
more elegant, rented the top six stories of 
a downtown Boston hotel to house its 
married vets. 

At Oberlin, one remedy for the crowd- 
ing arrived in the form of Federal Hall, a 
well-worn, prefabricated wooden dormi- 
tory used by wartime factory workers at 
Willow Run outside Detroit. Planted just 
east of Noah Hall on the North Campus, it 
sprawled out in four directions from its 
core of toilets and washrooms, and 
quickly acquired the nickname “Spider” 
among the 200 men assigned to its flimsy 
beaverboard compartments. Meanwhile, 
a homely army-surplus cafeteria for vet- 


erans, borrowed from an ordnance depot 
in Sandusky, occupied the future site of 
Mudd Library. 


Housing for Married Veterans 
Married veterans and their wives inspired 
the most distinctive emergency housing 
solution. With help from the Federal Pub- 
lic Housing Authority, 53 trailers were in- 
stalled on makeshift pads on the North 
Campus just north of where Kettering 
Hall now stands. Named Botany Lane, 
this mud-spattered trailer camp looked 
like something out of a Steinbeck depres- 
sion novel. It represented Oberlin’s grudg- 
ing response to the first large numbers of 
married undergraduates in the College's 
history. (Cohabitation, legal or covert, 
among ordinary students of course still 
carried the risk of prompt expulsion.) Con- 
ditions at Botany Lane were primitive, 
worse than at its counterparts on other 
campuses, President Stevenson acknowl- 
edged. Each trailer—eight feet by 22 feet, 
expandable for couples with babies—had 
a two-burner electric cook stove, a kero- 
sene space heater, and no running water. 
Couples fetched water in buckets from 
nearby pumps, and bundled up to head 
for showers and toilets located in commu- 
nity trailers equipped for those purposes. 
For many it was a very basic introduction 
to marriage, but it beat military life and 
wartime separation. By all accounts mo- 
rale was strong. J. Daniel Lyons '48, who 
with his wife (then a registered nurse at 
Allen Memorial Hospital) may have lived 
at Botany Lane longer than anyone else, 
recalls: 


“In the trailer camp we were, by and 
large, a close-knit ‘family.’ We had much 
in common—all veterans, close in age, 
limited finances, newly-wed, new ba- 
bies in many cases, and in a hurry to 
complete our education. The most com- 
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mon social activity, as we recall, was an 
evening of bridge; one couple supplied 
the coffee, the other brought some 
cookies. Undoubtedly, the community 
toilets and showers, and the community 
laundry, enhanced the close relation- 
ships. There were few secrets about our 
personal lives. 

“Both the college and the community 
had some difficulties in adapting to us. 
Our time in the military service and our 
relatively greater maturity had sharp- 
ened our abilities to identify, shall we 
say, poultry droppings in the rules and 
regulations of both the town and the 
college. And we were more inclined 
than the average student (of that time) 
to question the authority of both enti- 
ties.” 


Botany Laners developed quite a sense 
of turf in Oberlin. When one couple found 
a College housing administrator inside 
their trailer “inspecting” it shortly after 
the camp opened, residents used the inci- 
dent to establish the principle that the 
trailers were private homes, not dormito- 
ries subject to College intrusion. In time 
the College learned to look the other way 
when it came to cars and alcohol among 
married veterans, thus establishing unac- 
knowledged precedents that would resur- 
face over drugs and mating on campus in 
the 1960s. On another front, the veterans 
and their wives waged a running fight 
with village election officials to establish 
their right as year-round residents to vote 
in Oberlin. Life in Botany Lane was pretty 
feisty while it lasted. The camp was 
phased out, along with Federal Hall and 
the veterans’ cafeteria, in the early 1950s. 


Single-Veteran Life 

Morale among single veterans, the great 
majority of the total, was more uneven. In 
the nature of things many of them lacked 
the close camaradarie of Botany Lane. 
Except for the tiny scattering of female 
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Richard and Norma Jensen Marvin '42/'42 shared this trailer in Botany Lane with their daugh- 
ter, Lynne, while Richard worked on his master’s degree. (Richard died in 1983; he spent 32 
years on the faculty and as vice president for academic and student affairs at Yakima [Wash- 
ington] Valley Community College. Norma Marvin continues to live in Yakima.) 


veterans (fewer than a dozen), they con- 
centrated in the three big male dorms, 
Men’s Building, Noah, and Federal, 
though many moved off campus after 
their first year. That first year could be 
rough. For R. Andrew Lee ’47, a veteran 
of Patton’s drive into Germany in the 
spring of 1945 and the Occupation that 
followed, the speed of the transition back 
to college seemed unreal. 

“At times during that first semester of 
1946, it became almost too much and | 
wanted to escape, could not settle back 
into the academic routine,” he wrote re- 
cently. But he was not alone, and “we 
were always able to talk it out and ease 
the pressure.” He remembered that cer- 
tain professors, including Andrew Bon- 
giorno and Warren Taylor, “seemed to 
have an insight into what had happened 
to us and would occasionally bring it up in 
their classes. Understanding on all sides 
really helped in that readjustment we all 
went through.” Dean Holdeman, the Col- 
lege Veterans Counsellor, a Navy veteran 
himself, also is remembered for his help 
and empathy. 

Some veterans who were newcomers 
to Oberlin found its special atmosphere 
hard to take. “Without the G.I. Bill there 
was no way | could have gone to any col- 
lege,” one recently recalled. “However | 
was academically, economically, socially, 
and emotionally unprepared for nearly 
everything I encountered. As a result | am 
and always have been alienated from 
Oberlin... .Yet,” he concluded, ‘‘per- 
versely, Oberlin remains the best thing 


that ever happened to me.” 

Another veteran remembers: “My two 
years at Oberlin were valuable ones. I met 
some great individuals and absorbed 
some relevant teaching. I wasn’t happy 
enough to stay there, however.” He expe- 
rienced a growing disenchantment with 
Oberlin’s “value system” as too parochial 
and idealistic. “At times the place seemed 
utopian, and having come from the Army 
experience, I didn’t quite mesh—or mix. 
The campus and its constituents sat there 
in isolation, and I suppose I wanted out.” 
Then this postscript: “Forgot to add that 
3.2 beer at Oberlin was a real downer 
from Army beer and the other poison 
served in Japan.” He transferred to Har- 
vard for his final years on the bill. 

Dissatisfaction was not confined to stu- 
dents. A freshly hired sociology professor 
named John Rowland, a Navy veteran, 
startled his seminar half way through fall 
semester 1946 by announcing his resigna- 
tion. Oberlin’s rigorous academic stan- 
dards, he decided, created an “unhealthy 
atmosphere,” which was compounded by 
all the silly social rules. “There is not 
enough machinery for bringing couples 
together,” he told a Review reporter. He 
added that most Oberlin housemothers, 
the custodians of decorum in the dormito- 
ries, were “repressed and emotionally un- 
stable.” Rowland left for the University of 
Pittsburgh at semester’s end. 

Most veterans rolled with Oberlin’s pe- 
culiar punch and managed to make do. 
One remembers that he wobbled a bit 
academically before discovering a pleas- 
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ant arrangement to circumvent dormito- 
ries rules: “I found a woman graduate stu- 
dent who lived off campus to shack up 
with now and then. My grades improved 
noticeably.” William Parmenter ‘47, 
whose army career included four rocky 
months in a prisoner-of-war camp in east- 
ern Germany, recalls that his return to 
Oberlin was like “coming back to a great 
buffet of .. . general good living,” center- 
ing at Embassy, where the housemother 
regularly cleaned out the veterans at 
poker. “The social rules,” he wrote, “did 
not trouble us particularly; we simply ig- 
nored them for the most part, and the ad- 
ministration had sense enough to leave us 
alone.” 

Another hallowed Oberlin tradition that 
the veterans scorned was freshman haz- 
ing. When the day came for new students 
to dress in bedsheets and submit to upper- 
class jeering, many first-year veterans 
made a point of wearing their G.I. fatigue 
jackets. Upperclassmen quickly got the 
point, and—for veterans at least—“the 
dumb ritual” stopped. Varieties of haz- 
ing—beanies and pajama runs—lingered 
on into the 1950s, then disappeared unla- 
mented. 


In 1946 the Men’s Cafeteria, a temporary 
World War II federal surplus building on the 
current site of the Seeley G. Mudd Center, 
served 300 meals a day, three times a day. 


Veterans and Non-Veterans 

Tension between veterans and non-vet- 
erans seems to have been minimal. One 
reason was the enormous respect the vet- 
erans enjoyed for what they had come 
through. Another was the veterans’ de- 
sire to merge and melt back into the civil- 
ian scene as smoothly as possible. “We 
were really Oberlin students first and vet- 
erans second,” James W. Moore ’47 re- 
members. The veterans at Men’s Building 
were insistent on this point. The caption 
for their 1946 Hi-O-Hi picture carried a jo- 
vial complaint: 


Why do you persist in thinking we are 
different because we are vets? We have 
wrestling bouts and we flunk blue- 
books, we enjoy political harangues and 
Tommy Dorsey, we make a feeble at- 
tempt at a spot on the varsity squad in 
baseball, we too run up a monumental 
telephone bill, we bike to the quarry to 
cool off Sunday afternoon, we live at 
the Apollo during final week. We are 
normal, healthy young men who love 
booze, babes, and boogie as much as 
you do. 


One clue to veterans’ attitudes toward 
their special status was their clothing. By 
preference or necessity chino pants and 
olive drab jackets (or fur-collared bomber 
jackets, or Navy peajackets) became their 
postwar uniforms, though all insignia of 
rank and units disappeared. Some even 
took the trouble to dye their G.I. clothing 


to enforce the difference between war 
and peace. Daytime neckties were much 
less common than before the war. Women 
figured importantly in the new casual- 
ness, having adopted the so-called 
“sloppy style’—bluejeans and loose shirt- 
tails—during the war years. The College, 
clinging to the more formal dressing 
habits of the prewar years, primly en- 
forced neckties and skirts at dinnertime 
long into the postwar era. 


The veterans were probably as diverse 
in their political attitudes as other postwar 
students. Apprehensions about their be- 
ing radicalized as a group by their war ex- 
perience proved entirely misplaced. But 
that is a judgement in retrospect; many 
observers at the time remained unsure. 
As Cold War tensions mounted between 
the United States and the Soviet Union in 
the late 1940s, feeding fears of communist 
subversion in Washington and on cam- 
puses across the land, Oberlin’s liberal 
reputation made it vulnerable to charges 
of being unduly left-wing. When a red flag 
complete with hammer and sickle flew 
from the Tappan Square flagpole for three 
days in January 1947 before College 
workmen managed to bring it down, not 
everyone who read about it in the local 
papers believed President Stevenson’s dis- 
missal of the incident as a skylarking 
prank with no political significance. But 
he was probably right. 
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A year later the editor of the Cleveland 
Press, an Oberlin alumnus, reported after 
a visit to his alma mater that the veterans 
had brought a mood of intellectual and so- 
cial maturity to the campus, as well as a 
new look of sartorial informality, but noth- 
ing very dangerous in the way of ideol- 
ogy. “No-one was sure that he knew of a 
single communist among the student 
body,” he wrote. “I should advise anyone 
who is worried about radicalism at 
Oberlin to relax.” 

In the late 1940s a new forum of left- 
wing libertarian debate and entertain- 
ment stirred the campus with the arrival 
of Arch Seven, a lively series of afterdin- 
ner speech rallies at Memorial Arch. The 
most visible speaker at Arch Seven was 
Paul Willen ’50, who was a high-schooler 
during the war. But Willen credited an 
older man, Emil Abramovic ’49, with be- 
ing the mastermind behind the rallies. 
Willen’s description of Abramovic cap- 
tures the respect and evel: awe with 
which younger students regarded their 
friends among the veterans: 

“Emil was my teacher at Oberlin, pa- 
tient, firm, good natured; he had ‘vintage’ 
which we lacked: working class, United 
Auto Workers, authentic-ethnic, service in 
WW II Navy in the South Pacific; he was 
mentor to our groups. He was older (prob- 
ably 30), wise, careful, seasoned. He knew 
how to drink beer; he had seen the great 
strikes of the 1930s, the bloodshed, to say 
nothing of the war...” 


Veteran Maturity 

Maturity was by all odds the salient trait 
among the veterans. Maturity was not 
simply a matter of age. Most campus vet- 
erans were still in their early 20s, only 
three or four years beyond the norm. But 
of course the content of those years dis- 
tanced them from their teens by a huge 
psychological margin. Once the transition 
back to civilian life was more or less over 
(for some it would never be entirely over), 
the veterans began a purposeful drive to 
complete their educations and get on with 
their lives. “Making up for lost time” was a 
common phrase among them. Their sea- 
soned, unflagging commitment to aca- 
demic achievement made them collec- 
tively a teacher’s dream. Their professors 
remembered them as the best batch of 
students they had ever taught. That esti- 
mate was borne out in contemporary sta- 
tistical studies, which showed that vet- 
erans across the country performed 
consistently better in the classroom than 
non-veterans. Benjamin Fine, education 
editor of the New York Times, reported in 
November 1947: “The G.L.s are hogging 
the honor rolls and the Dean’s lists; they 
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tion to this photo in the 1947 Hi-O-Hi. According to the November 1946 Oberlin Alumni Maga- 
zine, Dipman, “a triple-threat star with the Yeomen in 1940 and 1941, ... proved [in that 
game] that he had lost none of his former ‘stuff’ while in military service.” Dipman was a 
captain in the Army and won a Bronze Star in the European Theater of Operations. 
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are walking away with the top marks in 
all their courses.” Fine labelled their per- 
formance “the most astonishing fact in 
the history of American higher educa- 
tion.” 

The best book on the general subject, 
Keith Olson’s The G.I. Bill, the Veterans, 
and the Colleges (1974) devotes a chapter 
to the veterans’ classroom record. The 
chapter ends with these observations: 
“Looking back a quarter of a century later 
few persons are surprised that young men 
who, for the most part, were teenagers 
during the country’s greatest economic 
depression and who took part in a world 
war, both rather sobering experiences, 
proved to be serious, highly motivated 
college students.” But as Olson notes, the 
G.I. Bill was an unprecedented initiative in 
federally subsidized mass higher educa- 
tion, an effort to defuse the crisis of post- 
war dislocation, and few of those who 
launched it anticipated such a happy out- 
come. He concludes: “In a postwar era 
filled with disappointment, the record en- 
rollment and academic achievement of 
the veterans who went to college under 
the G.I. Bill must be considered one of the 
country’s pleasant surprises.” 

College generations are short. At 
Oberlin and elsewhere the veterans ar- 
rived and departed all too swiftly. In keep- 
ing with one of Oberlin’s sturdiest tradi- 
tions, many of them headed on for 
graduate study, landed their master’s and 
doctoral degrees, and moved into careers 
in teaching and research. A decade or so 
later they were in place on campuses 
from Maine to Oregon, bracing to cope 
with the next major crisis in higher educa- 
tion, a much less pleasant surprise, the 
student rebellions of the 1960s. So the cy- 
cle turns. 


Author’s Personal Note 
I will risk ending this essay on a personal 
note. | arrived as a freshman at Oberlin in 
1949. By then most of the veterans had 
graduated. But over 300 of them were still 
around, and they were a felt presence in 
the classroom, in the Snack Bar, on the 
playing fields. Despite their preference for 
a low profile and their reticence about 
their military careers, we knew who they 
were, and we spent a lot of time imagin- 
ing what they had gone through, and 
what seemed to make them different. 
Now, four decades later, trying to capture 
that difference, I will fall back on words 
from a veteran of an earlier mass conflict, 
the Civil War, the first modern war in 
American history. In a Memorial Day ad- 
dress in 1884, Oliver Wendell Holmes, the 
future Supreme Court Justice, talked 
about the men who fought the Civil War. 
He used words that the veterans of World 
War II might find acceptable: 
We attribute no special merit to a man 
for having served when all were serv- 
ing. We know that, if the armies of our 
war did anything worth remembering, 
the credit belongs not mainly to the in- 
dividuals who did it, but to average hu- 
man nature. We also know very well 
that we cannot live in associations with 
the past alone, and we admit that, if we 
would be worthy of the past, we must 
find new fields for action or thought, 
and make for ourselves new careers. 
But, nevertheless, the generation that 
carried on the war has been set apart by 
its experience. 

The G.I. veterans that this campus 
knew once are now scattered every- 
where. Today, in memory, they remain an 
uncommon crowd, set apart not only by 
their experience in uniform but by their 
performance later on. [] 


From Several Threads, 
Stronger Cords 


Yinger describes himself as a “perennial sophomore,” which he sees as the opposite of a 
narrow specialist. Calling Oberlin College “one of the last bastions of laissez-faire (if | want to 
teach a course, I just do it),” he credits the institution with supporting and facilitating his desire to 
explore and teach a wide range of topics and approaches to understanding human behavior. 
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Shortly after teaching his last class at 
Oberlin this past December, Milton 
Yinger, now emeritus professor of sociol- 
ogy-anthropology, was asked how he 
wanted to be remembered. 

“For my brilliance in selecting my 
wife,” he answered, shooting a glance at 
her, seated across from him in the living 
room of their home on Oberlin’s Oak 
Street. “For my ‘good luck’: 45-1/2 years 
of marriage...” 

But Winnie Yinger would have none of 
that answer. “People want to know about 
your work,” she said. Eventually, despite 
the high regard he holds for his marriage 
and family life, Yinger succumbed to an- 
swering the question according to his 
wife’s urgings. 

Yinger’s vita lists 80 publications, in- 
cluding 10 books; other distinctions in- 
clude a Guggenheim fellowship and the 
presidency, in 1976-77, of the 15,000- 
member American Sociological Associa- 
tion (ASA). 

The ASA presidency marks his standing 
within the profession. “It is extraordi- 
nary,’ says Yinger’s former student Jo- 
seph W. Elder ’51, professor of sociology 
at the University of Wisconsin, “to have a 
president of the ASA from other than a 
graduate research institution.” 

Yet years before his top position with 
the ASA, Yinger was strongly connected 
with his profession. 

“Yinger linked Oberlin to the profession 
in a way that was important for sociology 
students: Oberlin was in the center of the 
profession because of Yinger, as well as 
George Simpson [now emeritus professor 
of sociology-anthropology],” says Morris 
(Buzz) Zelditch, Jr.,’51, professor of sociol- 
ogy at Stanford University and another of 
Yinger’s former students. 

“This was not typical of other liberal 
arts colleges,” Zelditch says. “Yinger kept 
students aware of the mainstream of the 
profession and kept them current about 
research activities. During his tenure 
Oberlin produced an enormous number 
of active sociologists.” 

But these aren’t the accomplishments 
Yinger himself singles out. 

“Intellectually,” Yinger says, he would 
like to be remembered as “a person who 
has drawn together many approaches, 
each of which has had valuable insights 
into a problem.” He says he sees himself 
as someone who has “taken several 
threads and woven them into stronger 
cords.” 


Views on Racial Disharmony 

He cites his work in race relations to illus- 
trate his point. Three theories about the 
basis of racial disharmony vied for au- 
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thenticity before Yinger showed how 
they could—and should—be pulled to- 
gether. One theory held that racial dishar- 
mony is the result of individual prejudice 
deriving from insecurities in the preju- 
diced person. Another, that discrimina- 
tion is the way people with power exploit 
others to maintain or increase their 
power. A third, that racial prejudice is part 
of the cultural experience: people are 
taught that certain people are inferior. 
Yinger identified the three approaches as 
deriving, respectively, from psychologi- 
cal, social-structural, and cultural perspec- 
tives and promoted the idea that a human 
problem—in this case, racial dishar- 
mony—should be viewed not from any 
one of these perspectives but only from all 
three. 

Likewise, he wrote of another topic, 
“the scientific study of religion must be si- 
multaneously anthropological, psycholog- 
ical, and sociological; that is, it must deal 
with the individual forces, the cultural sys- 
tems, and the social structures that, in in- 
teraction, shape religion and are shaped 
by it,” (The Scientific Study of Religion, 
1970). 

Earlier (1965) he wrote another of his 
books, Joward a Field Theory of Behav- 
ior, “in the conviction that the sciences of 
human behavior will be strengthened by 
explicit attention to their common theo- 
retical base,” according to the book’s pref- 
ace. 

Yinger’s work in the area of race rela- 
tions has been widely respected for a long 
time. In 1953 he and his colleague George 
Simpson published Racial and Cultural 
Minorities: An Analysis of Prejudice and 
Discrimination. In 1985 it appeared in its 
fifth edition, and it is “known around the 
world” today, according to Albert J. 
McQueen ’52, Oberlin College professor 
of sociology-anthropology, who calls the 
work “encyclopedic” and its range “quite 
phenomenal.” Yinger’s work on other 
topics is equally respected. For example, 
no one can be a well-versed sociologist of 
religion who is not familiar with what 
Yinger has written on that subject, says 
McQueen. 


Drawing Things Together 
For Yinger, the role of reconciler appar- 
ently knows no bounds. 

“The kids [the Yingers have two daugh- 
ters and a son] used to say, ‘It’s no fun to 
fight with Dad; he analyzes everything; 
he’s too reasonable,” Winnie says. 

On the council of the ASA for 10 years, 
including three as the organization’s sec- 
retary, Yinger occupied, he says, “a bal- 
ancing position.” During the war in Viet 
Nam opinions of ASA members were di- 


vided in their approval of the military 
action. They were also divided in their 
opinions on the appropriateness of an aca- 
demic organization taking an official posi- 
tion either for or against the war. Yinger 
proposed the idea, later implemented, 
that individual members who opposed 
the war—identifying their affilitation with 
the ASA if they so chose—send a petition 
to President Lyndon Johnson stating their 
opposition. This action freed the ASA it- 
self from taking an official stand that 
would certainly have increased divisive- 
ness among the members. 

Later, as president of the ASA, one of 
Yinger’s prime responsibilities was to plan 
the program of the organization’s annual 
convention. Reflecting the Yinger vision, 
the 1977 annual ASA convention was or- 
ganized under the theme, “Major Socio- 
logical Issues: A Multidisciplinary View.” 
The proceedings, covering 10 topics, con- 
sisted half of presentations by sociologists 
and half of presentations by anthropolo- 
gists, economists, psychologists, and polit- 
ical scientists. 

The press clippings in his file in the Of- 
fice of Communications at Oberlin Col- 
lege witness his concern for practical so- 
cial situations as well as theoretical. 
Included with newspaper accounts of his 
academic honors, speeches, and pub- 
lished works are stories of his member- 
ship on Oberlin’s Housing Renewal Com- 
mission. And of his membership on a 
panel observing Brotherhood Week in Lo- 
rain, Ohio. Clippings note that he moder- 
ated a panel for an Oberlin High School 
program called Jobs for High School Stu- 
dents: Where, When, What Kind: that he 
has been a precinct committee chairman 
for the Democratic Party; and that he is a 
trustee of the Community Foundation of 
Greater Lorain County. 


Academic, Popular Influence 

While Yinger may be best known in aca- 
demic circles for his work in race relations 
and the sociology of religion, he has also 
contributed a household term to many a 
back-yard-fence conversation: counter- 
culture. Yinger coined the word as contra- 
culture in a 1960 article, “Contraculture 
and Subculture,” published in the Ameri- 
can Sociological Review. He returned to 
this subject many times in subsequent 
years, most recently in a book published 
in 1982, Countercultures: The Promise 
and the Peril of a World Turned Upside 
Down. 

In a footnote to an article printed in the 
September/October 1977 Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine (a version of his presi- 
dential address to the ASA), Yinger ex- 
plained how he has come to accept the 
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Yinger, here with his wife, Winnie, taught at Oberlin 40 years, but he also taught at Ohio 


Wesleyan and Wayne State universities and the universities of Michigan, Washington, and 
Hawaii. He has spoken at 100 colleges and universities the world over. The second edition of 
the book he wrote with Emeritus Professor George E. Simpson, Racial and Cultural Minorities: 
An Analysis of Prejudice and Discrimination, received the Anisfield-Wolf Saturday Review 
Award for the best scholarly work on race relations in 1958. 
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substituted spelling of his coined term: 

“I preferred and used the Latin prefix, 
hence contraculture. But the people have 
spoken, and the usual spelling . . . is now 
counterculture. To my ear contraculture is 
more mellifluous. I also wanted to avoid 
suggesting a close parallel with counter- 
revolution and counter-reformation, with 
their rather specific connotations of re- 
turning to an earlier situation. Yet, like 
Mark Twain, I have no sympathy for those 
ignorant people who know only one way 
to spell a word.” 


How Some Will Remember Yinger 
Yinger will be remembered in many 
ways. 

Most important to McQueen is Yinger’s 
“sense of integrity concerning social is- 
sues, and his indignation about injustice.” 
McQueen, who took three courses from 
Yinger as an Oberlin undergraduate, re- 
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members his carefully crafted lectures as 
“scintillating” and “filled with content.” 
He was a “powerful lecturer,” says 
McQueen, with a “powerful intellect.” He 
adds that Yinger was, and still is “a real 
moralist—one who is seriously concerned 
about discovering the right thing and do- 
ing it.” 

William Schulz ’71, president of the Uni- 
tarian Universalist Association (UUA), be- 
gan his column in a recent UUA publica- 
tion with a tribute to Yinger. 

“I went to Oberlin College in part be- 
cause J. Milton Yinger, one of the fore- 
most sociologists of religion, was on its 
faculty,” Schulz wrote in the January/Feb- 
ruary issue of The World. 

“The discipline of sociology is as jargon- 
laden as any academic field can be . . . but 
Professor Yinger made pie charts and so- 
cial statistics come alive. Moreover, he 
conveyed the recognition that religious 
movements, in addition to purveying 
their particular theologies, play very spe- 
cial roles in the cultures of which they are 
a part,” wrote Schulz. 

“A lot of the ideas on which | still rely in 
my teaching and research I learned from 
Yinger in the late 40s and early ’50s,” 
says Morris Zelditch. “Especially, I con- 
tinue to put a lot of my effort into theoreti- 
cal formulations because he so empha- 
sized systematic theory. He also greatly 
influenced the particular kinds of theories 
I use. The theories I mean are the kinds he 
employed in his book Joward a Field The- 
ory of Behavior.” 

Milton Yinger was one of the major rea- 
sons Joseph Elder decided to go into soci- 
ology as a profession. Elder says his own 
study of the sociology of religion is 
“Yinger’s fault—I’m working from the 
ideas Milton Yinger got me started on.” 

Yinger got Elder started in other ways 
as well. He taught, says Elder, the impor- 
tance of being well versed in facts before 
drawing conclusions, and he inspired El- 
der with the breadth of his analysis. 

Since 1947 Yinger has taught six or 
seven thousand Oberlin students, and he 
remembers about a thousand of them. 
(He has said that from his students, he 
could create “the best sociology depart- 
ment in the world.”) Many of Yinger’s 
former students, including Elder and 
Zelditch, as well as past and current col- 
leagues honored Yinger last month with a 
symposium in Oberlin on the occasion of 
his retirement. 


Origins of an Outsider 

Yinger’s father was a Methodist minister 
with, says Yinger, “a stern disciplinary 
quality mixed with great gentleness and a 
marvelous capacity for laughter.” As a 
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“PK, preacher’s kid,” Yinger says he was 
both poorer and more educated than 
most people in the mainstream. His fam- 
ily, especially during the depression years, 
when Yinger was in high school, fre- 
quently served dinner to hungry stran- 
gers. 

“I was a back-bencher in some ways,” 
he says, “not very good at the rah-rah.” 
Today he finds the outsider’s position 
compatible with the role of a sociologist 
and anthropologist (he considers himself 
both, even if some others emphasize the 
first to the exclusion of the second). “Lévi- 
Strauss spoke of the anthropologist as the 


astronomer of the social scientists,” he 
notes. 

His mother, in addition to being a cler- 
gyman’s wife, was a mathematician, 


_ writer, and poet. Yinger’s father played vi- 


olin, and Yinger himself was trained in 
music from childhood through his college 
years, singing through young adulthood 
in the Yinger Singers, a quartet of siblings 
(he was one of eight children) who toured 
churches and schools as well as sang on 
the radio. 

Born and raised in Michigan, he earned 
his bachelor’s degree at DePauw Univer- 
sity in Indiana and his master’s degree 


from Louisiana State University. He mar- 
ried a Southerner whom he met later 
while he was pursuing his Ph.D. at the 
University of Wisconsin, a center of pro- 
gressivism and populism during the time 
the Yingers were students there. 

Whatever the formative factors of his 
life may be, what John Milton Yinger 
leaves for the future may be more impor- 
tant to consider. His legacy has to do with 
understanding the world. This is impor- 
tant to him. 

“If we don’t understand the world bet- 
ter, we won't make the world better,” he 
says. UJ 


From the Works of J. Milton Yinger 


“No one’s life chances should be affected by his race, reli- 


gion, or national or class origin.” 
Haynes Foundation Lecture 
Pomona College 
December 1961 


“Let us now build on and complement {the development of 
Asia House, African Heritage House, the Third World Dorm, 
and other program dorms] . . . .Let us organize a World Her- 
itage House, to work alongside the existing program houses, 
thus to confirm and reenforce our humanwide identities so 
easily obscured in this divided world. [Let a theme be] embla- 


zoned on its door: Peace, Justice, the Environment.” 
“Visions of the Future” 
Founders Day Convocation 
Oberlin College 
December 2, 1983 


“The most important lesson from the study of countercul- 
tures is not what tt tells us about our times—or any specific 
time—but what it tells us about the human condition. In 
some ways such a study underlines the points made by con- 
servatives: The social fabric ts delicate, it is based on long 
experience, it is built on constant factors in human life. 
Therefore, don't touch it. This ts often the wrong conclusion, 
however. Just because the social fabric is delicate, we need 
continually to weave in new threads. A cultural-countercul- 
tural confrontation, a consequence of changing conditions 
and inflexible structures, ts a costly way to proceed. We need 
to learn how to respond to early warning signals rather than 
waiting for overcompensating attacks powered by ambiva- 


lence and anger. 
Countercultures: The 
Promise and the Peril of a 
World Turned Upside Down 
The Free Press (1982) 
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“We have consistently tried to write from the point of view 
that the material we were discussing was simply one mani- 
festation of the total complex of human life, not to be under- 
stood as an isolated or unique phenomenon. Every proposi- 
tion concerning intergroup relations should be harmonious 
with, in fact part of, the general principles being developed 
in the sciences of human behavior... .The careful student 
should gain from this volume not only some understanding 
of prejudice and of the place of minorities in the social struc- 
ture, but also some knowledge of the nature of personality, 
the types of social interaction, the functions of institutions, 


and the meaning of culture. 
Preface to the fourth edition of 
Racial and Cultural Minorities: 
An Analysis of Prejudice and 
Discrimination 
Harper and Row (1972) 


“The field view carries a powerful moral and action implica- 
tion. If one thinks in terms of authoritarian persons, men- 
tally ill persons, delinquents, leaders, or achievers—that is, in 
terms of nouns and entities—certain kinds of actions seem 
appropriate to bring about some desired goal. If change is 
desired, for example, the task is to get inside’ the individual 
and to rearrange his tendencies, or to find those individuals 
who possess the desired characteristics. If one thinks, how- 
ever, of authoritarian behavior, neurotic or psychotic behav- 
lor, delinquency, leadership, or achieving behavior—that IS, 
in terms of adjectives and processes—his attention is directed 
toward a wider range of forces. The effort to discover and 
explain the anxieties of an individual by psychoanalysis is 
not given up; it is complemented by an examination of his 
contemporary interpersonal relationships, in his family, job, 
community, and hospital, which sustain and deepen or re- 
lieve those anxieties. The attempt to discover and give spe- 
cial training to children with high ‘test scores’ is not set aside: 
it is complemented by attempts to replace ‘intelligence-inhib- 
iting structures’ with situations which facilitate the growth of 


potential.” 
Toward a Field Theory 
of Behavior 
McGraw-Hill Book Company (1965) 


Meet Some First-Year Students 


Oberlin is especially proud of this year’s 
first-year students (see “Among the Best,” 
page 16, to understand why). What do 
they think of the College? Recently, six of 
them answered that question and talked 
about their early experiences with 
Oberlin. Incidently, the Class of 1990 has 
until September to bask in its collective 
glory: judging from the applicant pool, the 
Class of 1991 promises to be even more 
outstanding. 


Ann Freel—Palatine, Illinois 
The first time Ann Freel saw Talcott Hall 
she thought it had to be a town monu- 
ment. Now she’s living in the building that 
so impressed her with its appearance, and 
she’s liking it along with many other as- 
pects of Oberlin she did not anticipate. 

Oberlin first appealed to Ann because 
she “wanted the hardest and most aca- 
demically challenging school” she could 
find. “I sat down with the guidebooks and 
said, ‘I’m going to find the four stars.” It 
was only after having made up her mind 
about enrolling at Oberlin that she be- 
came aware of other aspects of the Col- 
lege and realized that they were also im- 
portant. 

She particularly likes what she calls the 


open atmosphere of Oberlin. “I can ex- 
plore different facets of my own personal- 
ity here. This is spiritually a good place to 
be. It’s nourishing. And I didn’t realize the 
campus was so socially and politically ac- 
tive; | think that’s important.” 

A philosophy and English major and an 
Oberlin-sponsored National Merit scholar, 
Ann was editor of her high-school year- 
book. She plays oboe, and although she 
hasn't found the time yet, she intends to 
continue its study through the conserva- 
tory. 

The conservatory is one of four features 
Ann thinks set Oberlin apart from other 
liberal arts schools. The other three rea- 
sons she thinks students should come to 
Oberlin are winter term, EXCO, and the 
lack of distribution requirements. 


Paul Heiner—Schenectady, New York 
“I! don’t consider myself a writer yet—or 
an artist,” says Paul Heiner, but these are 
the directions he’s headed. A double-ma- 
jor in English and art, Paul is exploring a 
fusion between language and visual im- 
age. He is particularly intrigued with char- 
acter studies in both media. 

Paul’s first opinion of Oberlin, formed 
when he visited the campus after being 


admitted, was not all positive. 

“I didn’t have the greatest impression of 
the people,” he says, “but I went to a 
couple of classes I really liked. Now I love 
it. 've met wonderful people, and I’m get- 
ting a lot out of it.” His decision to enroll 
was influenced by encouragement from 
his high school teachers and by guide- 
books’ evaluations of the College. 

Paul sees Oberlin as “laid back” and 
without “élitist cliques,” features he likes. 
Although he feels pressure to do well in 
his studies, he experiences it as self-im- 
posed, not resulting from competition 
with other students. 

Comparing college with high school, 
Paul enjoys having more time now (“I can 
dabble in anything new’). Still, he says it’s 
hard at Oberlin to find time alone, but 
adds, “That’s a nice thing!” He is less wor- 
ried here about what people think of him 
and attributes the difference less to com- 
mon values among Oberlin students than 
to greater acceptance of opposing views. 
A result of his social comfort at Oberlin is, 
he says, that he has become “more trust- 
ing.” 

A National Merit scholar sponsored by 
the College, during high school Paul won 
first prize in the New York State Associa- 
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tion of Women’s Clubs art competition 
and other awards for skills in creative 
writing, English, and German. He edited 
his school’s literary magazine, has studied 
piano 10 years, plays soccer, and sails 
competitively. 


Kyung Moon Hwang— 

Oklahoma City, Oklahoma 

Four years ago, headed out the door on 
his way to school, Kyung Moon Hwang 
was stopped in his tracks. It was during 
the time his interest in the Beatles was at 
its peak; when the Fab Four were for him, 
he says, “religion.” What arrested him 
that morning was a “CBS Morning News” 
interview with Tim Mikesell ’83 about an 
experimental college class he was teach- 
ing on the Beatles. (The former Mikesell, 
now known as Tim Riley, is today a music 
critic for National Public Radio’s “All 
Things Considered.”) 

“Tt was at this college way out in Ohio, 
that I'd never heard of—Oberlin,” says 
Kyung. “I wrote to Tim, saying, ‘Tell me 
about the class.’” Riley not only an- 
swered, but told Carl Bewig ’62, then di- 
rector of admissions, about Kyung’s inter- 
est in Oberlin. 

Thus began two important correspon- 
dences in Kyung’s life: one with Riley 
(who later asked him to suggest a title for 
his book on the Beatles—eventually 
called Roll Over, Beethoven, published 
this spring) and one with Oberlin College. 
From a steady stream of materials the ad- 
missions office mailed him over the next 
three years, Kyung “gradually fell in love 
with Oberlin,” he says. Initially more in- 


terested in the Ivy League schools, by the 
time he sent out his applications, Kyung 
named Oberlin his first choice. Visiting 
the campus “clinched it” for him, he says, 
by showing him “how nice the people 
are. 

Living in Asia House, where he enjoys 
socializing with Asian students and people 
interested in Asia, this semester Kyung is 
studying music theory, philosophy, his- 
tory, and biology. Although he calls music 
“probably the biggest love of my life,” he 
wants “to take advantage of everything,” 
he says. “Oberlin is one of few places I 
could combine so many interests.” Even 
though he hasn’t yet chosen his major, 
Kyung—who now teaches the EXCO 
class on the Beatles and is a member of 
the EXCO Committee, which runs the ex- 
perimental-college program—thinks he 
may enter college teaching as a career. “If 
I do, hopefully I'd come back here,” 
he says. 


Andrew Harold—Ozark, Alabama 

A piano performance major in the con- 
servatory, Andrew Harold deferred his 
admission last year while he studied on a 
scholarship in Nyons, France, a small 
town near Avignon. There he took classes 
in the science division of a public high 
school, learned French, and gave con- 
certs. 

Although the French he had studied 
earlier in his three years at the Alabama 
School of Fine Arts didn’t go far in prepar- 
ing him to communicate in France, lan- 
guage, he says, “was the only thing that 
separated” him from the people. “When | 
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played the piano, it didn’t matter what 
language | spoke.” 

In addition to its reputation as a music 
school, Oberlin was Andy’s choice for the 
opportunity to study French. “I liked the 
idea that I could run across the street to 
take my French classes.” Although he is 
committed to completing his bachelor’s 
degree in music, Andy is studying all the 
French he can, and he lives and takes 
meals in French House. 

Ironically, the College’s “little neighbor- 
hoods”—as he calls the language houses, 
Afrikan Heritage House, and Asia 
House—are something he isn’t certain he 
approves of. “I find | can move from 
group to group,” he says, “but it’s not as 
easy for some of my friends.” He still de- 
scribes Oberlin as “open.” Yet, he says, the 
very openness he values can be seen as 
“scary—everything’s cool here for four 
years; then you jump back to the real 
world.” But he does not favor the alterna- 
tive, either, and even with widespread ac- 
ceptance, he sees that benefits don’t come 
without effort. 

“Here they don’t care where you came 
from; they take you for who you are, but 
you do have to prove yourself—to your 
piano teacher, your French teacher .. .” 

Andy’s piano teacher is Professor 
Frances Walker ’45, whom he emulates 
and respects greatly. The fact that she also 
is black is an important “added dimen- 
sion,’ he says. Andy calls her career in 
teaching and concertizing “ideal.” 

“I don’t know if I'll have that ability yet,” 
he says, but he’s working to find out. “You 
don't sit in the practice room four hours 
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for fun—you hope it will pay off.” Now, as 
a student and artist, he says he is trying to 
“receive my own identity—from my 
teacher and all the experiences com- 
bined.” 

Walker's acceptance of him as her piano 
student has, he says, given him “a 
chance—now it’s up to me to attain my 
goals, to show her I can hold my own. She 
won't always be there for me; that’s the 
goal: to hold your own.” 


Theodore Mouw— 

Yellow Springs, Ohio 

Rather than be guided in his college ca- 
reer only by his abilities (which seem con- 
siderable) Theodore Mouw is finding out 
where his interests lie. “That's an impor- 
tant part of a liberal arts education,” he 
says, “—to take the world apart and put it 
back together again. If it can happen in 
science, that’s all the more reason to study 
science in a liberal arts college.” 

In his first semester Ted took Chemistry 
103 (an introductory course for excep- 
tionally well prepared students) and Cal- 
culus II. Second semester, he’s continuing 
with calculus and adding an introductory 
physics course. But though his perform- 
ance in science and math may be the 
envy of other students, Ted is not sure he 
wants to enter the field; “It’s important not 
to close off any routes,” he says. 

His parents may inspire Ted’s hesitancy 
to commit too quickly to a career deci- 
sion. Within the past 10 years, each has 
relinquished a long career in teaching, he 
to become a physician, she to become a 


Among the Best 


Here are some reasons the new first- 

year class is considered to be among 

the best ever admitted to Oberlin Col- 

lege. 

e The Class of 1990 came from the 
largest applicant pool (4051) in the 
history of Oberlin College, surpass- 


ing the 1972 record by 326 applica- 
tions. 

e Over 60 percent of the first-year stu- 
dents came from the top 10 percent 
of their high-school class (compare 
with 57 percent last year). 

e Scholastic Aptitude Test math scores 
of these students showed the most 
significant improvement since 1963, 


minister. Ted says, on the other hand, that 
he knows from his parents’ experience 
that it’s never too late to change direc- 
tions and explore new territory. 

Ted chose Oberlin, he says, partly be- 
cause it seemed to be where he could 
“learn a lot” and also because Oberlin stu- 
dents he knew from high school “had fun” 
here: everything they said about the 
school was positive. He was looking for a 
college that would have enough to ex- 
plore, where he wouldn't run out of things 
to do. “I don’t think I made the wrong de- 
cision,” he says today. 

“I picture college helping me see what 
I'm doing as a part of society—to en- 
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with a mean of 625 (up 10 points 
over 1985) and a median of 631 (up 
11 points over 1985). 

In the conservatory, audition ratings 
of the new class averaged 4.9 per- 
cent higher than last year’s, with 
more students getting superior and 
above-average ratings. 

The proportion of first-year conserv- 
atory students who graduated from 
the top 10 percent of their high- 
school class went up 13 percent. 
The number of leaders (defined as 
editors-in-chief, team captains, presi- 
dents of organizations, music section 
leaders, and eagle scouts) in Oberlin’s 
newest class rose by 100 (nearly dou- 
ble those in the previous class). 


lighten me about the way I look at things,” 
Ted says. “And even if it’s going to be a 
drop in the bucket, I want to contribute 
something toward making the world a 
better place. It’s one thing to have a view- 
point, another to stand up for it. I ex- 
pected to see liberal views and their ex- 
pression at Oberlin. It’s been nice to see 
the student activism on campus.” 

Ted also likes Oberlin for the opportu- 
nity to participate in sports and thinks that 
a school with greater emphasis on sports 
would not offer him as much opportunity 
to play. He was on the rugby team this 
year; he played soccer, basketball, and 

(Continued on page 48) 
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New Choices 


Beckon Oberlin Volunteers 


New ways to serve the College are emerg- 
ing. Some may seem small gestures, some 
grand, but all are critical to increasing the 
vitality of Oberlin College. 

Alumni, about 1300 of whom stand ea- 
ger to interview potential students for the 
Admissions Office, also have been helping 
with admissions in another way: driving 
potential students to campus. This is truly 
welcome service, says Valerie Bell, assis- 
tant director of admissions. 

“Oberlin isn’t always perceived as easy 
to reach, even from Cleveland. And stu- 
dents taking the train to Elyria or an air- 
plane to Cleveland still need transporta- 
tion the rest of the way to Oberlin or pay a 
hefty limousine or taxi fare. It’s good 
when a family can throw a couple more 
kids in the station wagon when they come 
out.” 

Lanna Hagge, director of Oberlin’s Ca- 
reer Development and Placement Office, 
says she soon will offer a new alumni-vol- 
unteer activity: developing business in- 
ternships for students. This will occur as 
soon as the director of the Longman Busi- 
ness Initiatives Program (see fall 1986 is- 
sue) comes on board. 

Meanwhile, alumni continue to help 
Hagge’s office by talking with students 
about careers and by locating summer 
and permanent jobs for students and new 
graduates. Recently, Hagge singled out for 
praise Katy Goldstein ’78, who works for 
Leo Burnett (the Chicago advertising 
company), and Jeff Hanson ’80 with Gold- 
man, Sachs & Co. (the investment-bank- 
ing firm). 

“Each interviewed /9 students on cam- 
pus,’ says Hagge, “working from 8 a.m. to 
7 p.m. Most recruiters would cut it off at 
4:30—and would start at 9.” 

Nancy Gray, director of major gifts in 
Oberlin’s Office of Development and 
Alumni Affairs, is asking alumni to be- 
come part of the most ambitious fund-rais- 
ing campaign in College history. Although 
the campaign has not yet been an- 
nounced, alumni are already helping with 
its plans. They are advising the develop- 
ment office on campaign goals and solici- 
tation strategies; counseling how best to 
approach corporations for funds; and 
communicating with other alumni about 
planned and deferred giving. The Cam- 
paign Executive Committee, one of sev- 
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eral groups being formed to aid the cam- 
paign, will be setting policy and 
monitoring the progress of the campaign 
as it develops. 

“In every step of the way, we will be 
meeting with alumni groups to test our 
ideas,” Gray says. “We will rely heavily on 
volunteers to help identify, cultivate, so- 
licit, and steward potential donors.” 

In a pilot project, alumni with media ex- 
perience and interest will soon be asked 
what they might do for Oberlin. 

“Alumni are being asked to talk to edi- 
tors in their areas to learn what kinds of 


not incidentally—received the Alumni As- 
sociation’s new Volunteer of the Year 
Award. (It’s rumored that Cigliano works 
an [unpaid] 40-hour week for the College 
as the primary admissions coordinator for 
her area and as class agent in addition to 
her regular job as director of feasibility 
and planning for real-estate firm Oliver 
Carr Co.) 

Cigliano gives special credit to Allan 
Borut ’65, who staged a reception before 
the event at Wolensky’s Bar and Grill, his 
Washington restaurant, and Barbara Fahs 
Charles ’64, whose interior design firm, 
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The College’s best hope lies in an expanding national corps 
of volunteers rather than in a burgeoning campus 


bureaucracy. 
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stories interest them, and then to help 
place Oberlin stories,” says Barbara 
Chalsma, Oberlin’s director of communi- 
cations. Volunteers will also be asked to 
help publicize local appearances of 
Oberlin speakers and performers, she 
says. 

“Oberlin is the most national of all lib- 
eral arts colleges,” says Chalsma. “Fifty- 
three percent of our arts and sciences stu- 
dents and 62 percent of our conservatory 
students come from homes over 500 
miles away. Our office has a monumental 
task that volunteers can ease: spreading 
Oberlin’s news around the nation to po- 
tential students, their parents, and the 
public.” 

The Washington, D.C., bash, “New Or- 
leans Night Out,” put on by volunteers in 
the Oberlin Club of Washington in No- 
vember, was newsworthy. (The Washing- 
ton Post published the recipe for the din- 
ner’s entrée, Trout Baquet, along with a 
hearty plug.) The event, staged in the 
Great Hall of the Pension Building and 
benefitting the club’s scholarship fund, 
featured jazz by President Starr’s Louisi- 
ana Repertory Jazz Ensemble. 

David Zinman ’58, music director of the 
Baltimore Symphony, was one of the 
hosts of the Washington affair. Its leader 
was Jan Cigliano ’78, who recently—and 


Staples and Charles, donated a floor plan 
for the event. The “Night Out” core com- 
mittee of 10 alumni was supplemented by 
90 other volunteers. The public-relations 
value of the evening, Cigliano says, may 
be measured by the fact that half of the 
850 people who attended the event were 
not Oberlin-related. 

She offers this advice to Oberlinians 
contemplating a similar event: plan 
early—beginning a year ahead—and use 
the expertise and skills of area alumni. 

The new initiatives in volunteering sup- 
plement more established avenues of 
help for Oberlin. Still active are 
phonathon callers, class agents, class pres- 
idents, and more, including representa- 
tives to the Alumni Council of the Alumni 
Association. 

“More people are active in the Alumni 
Association more consistently than ever 
before, and more effort by more people is 
going into the work of the association,” 
says J. Clayton Miller ’30, association pres- 
ident, who credits much of the increase to 
a broadened governing base (180 Alumni 
Council members, as opposed to 28 
Alumni Board members). The result, he 
says, is increased quality in the council's 
work, especially more thorough searches 
for candidates for alumni-elected posi- 

(Continued on page 48) 
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SPORTS 


Champion Diver Sean Fri 
Soars Over Obstacles 


Last winter Sean Fri, now a junior, closed 
out a fine diving season by capturing the 
North Coast Athletic Conference (NCAC) 
three-meter diving title while placing sec- 
ond on the one-meter board. He went on 
to earn All-America honors by finishing 
fifth in the one-meter and ninth in the 
three-meter diving at the National Colle- 
giate Athletic Association (NCAA) division 
Ill swimming and diving championships. 
“| think I surprised a lot of people with my 
three-meter performance, since | had 
never done any diving from that height 
before I came to college,” said Fri. “I am 
scared to death of heights.” 

Besides his acrophobia, there were 
other obstacles Fri had to overcome to 
win the championship and place in the na- 
tionals: a cracked bone in his foot and a 
relatively late start in the sport of diving. 
A resident of Bethesda, Maryland, Fri 
joined the diving team at one of the sum- 
mer pools in Montgomery County at age 
15, just before his junior year in high 
school. He “did not perform very well” his 
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Sean Fri has been named All-America for the 
second year in a row. 
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first year, he says, “but as a senior I started 
to improve and finished second overall at 
the Metro championships.” Unlike most 
divers, Fri has no background in swim- 
ming competitions and claims to “sink like 
a stone” after swimming 50 yards. 


Dedicated Practice 

Such talk could be misleading. Diving is 
not a hobby or pastime to its champions; it 
is a very demanding sport. Fine-tuning 
the moves in a particular dive requires 
strict dedication and tireless practice. As 
soon as the diver masters the routine of 
one dive, it is time to add another move to 
raise the degree of difficulty. The dedi- 
cated diver must always strive to achieve 
new—pardon the pun—heights. 

Fri has this to say about diving practice: 
“The main thing you have to do is to keep 
your eyes open, especially when you are 
coming out of a spin or twist move. Plus 
you must have a definite finishing spot or 
target for the dive before you even step 
onto the board.” 


Early-Decision Applicant 

Fri may have started late as a diver, but he 
decided early to come to Oberlin. “T liked 
Oberlin after just one visit,” he says. He 
applied early-decision and was accepted. 
He is majoring in history. 

As an Oberlin freshman he came in 
sixth on the one-meter board and third on 
the three-meter at the NCAC conference 
championships, but he missed qualifying 
for the nationals by two points. As a soph- 
omore last year he finished first in all 
seven of Oberlin’s dual meets in both the 
one- and three-meter events—a streak 
that he has maintained this season—and 
set a new school record on the three-me- 
ter board of 452.70 points against Ohio 
Wesleyan. On January 10 this year, com- 
peting against the same school, he broke 
Oberlin’s one-meter record—established 
in 1972 by Casey Cook ’74—by scoring 
484.40 points. While he grabbed the 
three-meter conference crown last year, 
he finished second to Allegheny’s Keith 
Lazarcheff in the one-meter competition. 

“Keith is one of those tall guys who look 
real smooth entering the water,” said the 
5’ 11”, 170-pound Fri. Fri welcomes the 
competition. “It is to my advantage that 
we have two of the nation’s best divers in 
our conference.” (The other is Paul 
DiFrancesco of Kenyon.) “I can get a 
pretty good idea of what types of dives to 


expect from them at the nationals since 
we have dual meets with them during the 
regular season.” 


Team Influence 

Yeomen head coach Dick Michaels has 
seen a lot of divers during his 17 years at 
Oberlin. “Sean is an extremely hard 
worker,” says Michaels. “He brings out 
the best in his teammates, especially in 
the case of Ken Snyder (a junior from Al- 
buquerque, New Mexico), who had abso- 
lutely no diving experience before com- 
ing to Oberlin. The fact that Ken has had 
the opportunity to work with Sean for al- 
most three years has given us our strong- 
est diving contingent since I have been 
here.” 

About Michaels, Fri says, “He has the 
right attitude toward sports in general: 
that they are supposed to be games but 
each one of us should be as good as he can 
be. His main goal is to see improvement 
in each person.” 

Fri expects to improve himself. “I feel 
more comfortable with my dives this 
year,” he says. “I have had a whole year 
to work on them, plus | have made some 
additions to my moves. I| feel confident 
that I will be better this year at the nation- 
als.” 

Not bad for a diver who does not like 
high places. 

—Steve Pulver 
Sports Information Director 


At the 1987 NCAA division III swimming 
and diving championships held in Canton, 
Ohio, in March, Fri earned All-America 
honors. He finished in fifth place in the 
one-meter board competition with 418.50 
points and placed 14th in the three-meter 
event.—Ed. 


Athletes Receive Honors 


Junior Keith LaDu has been named to the 
1986 Pizza Hut All-America football team. 
For the second consecutive season he 
earned second-team defensive honors as 
linebacker. In 1986 with 201 tackles, 
LaDu set a new school record for tackles 
in a single season, and through three sea- 
sons he has amassed 519 tackles. LaDu is 
a psychology major. 

Students from seven fall sports teams 
have been selected for all-conference 
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(NCAC) teams. Junior Candace Bremond 
made the second team in women’s soccer, 
and seniors Betsy Goldin and Laurie 
House received honorable mention. In 
men’s soccer, senior David Craig was 
named to the first team; senior Mike Wal- 
lace and sophomore Cornelius Partsch re- 
ceived honorable mention. Seniors Tim 
Kozlowski and sophomore Jason Roller 
placed on the second team in football: 
seniors Alex Heisey and Chris Wofford 
and junior Keith LaDu received honor- 
able mention. Senior Sarah Cox was se- 
lected for the women’s all-conference 
cross-country team; first-year student 
Chris Kendrick was selected for the 
men’s. Three field hockey players were 
named to the all-conference team: first- 
year student Alison Berman, junior Robin 
Cardin, and sophomore Eva Kleeman: 
first-year student Tara Rochkind received 
an honorable mention. Sophomore Carol 
Sticker was named to the volleyball sec- 
ond team. 


Winter Sports Highlights 


Freshman Chip Winiarski, who scored 
619 points during the 1986-87 men’s bas- 
ketball season, has set two new college 
records for Oberlin with his 24.8 points- 
per-game average and his single-game 
score of 45 points, set January 17 in a 
match against the College of Wooster. The 
previous mark of 43 points was held by 
Vic Guerrieri ’72. Winiarski also estab- 
lished new school records for the most 
field goals attempted in a season, the most 
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Chip Winiarski drives for two of his 32 points 
against Denison University. 
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Sophomore Melanie Nelson makes her move to the basket against Kenyon College. 
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three-point goals made in a game, the 
most three-point goals attempted in a 
game, and the most three-point goals at- 
tempted in a season. He led the team in 
scoring 16 of the first 23 games and led 
the team in 13 categories. 

Coming to Oberlin from South 
Amherst, Ohio, where he lettered in bas- 
ketball, baseball, and cross-country, in 
basketball he was Lorain County Player of 
the Year, state high-scorer and all-county, 
all-district, and all-state. He also received 
the Nate Thurmond Award. 

This season Winiarski ranked among 
the top 10 scorers in division III and was 
the highest scoring first-year player in the 
entire country. 

The men’s basketball team finished the 
season in sixth place in the North Coast 
Athletic Conference (NCAC) with a 3-9 re- 
cord and an overall mark of 6-20. 

In women’s basketball sophomore 
Melanie Nelson was named to the all-con- 
ference basketball team for her season 
performance. She finished the season 
with 13.3 point- and 10.2 rebound-per- 
game averages and led the team in every 
Statistical category. She was named the 
NCAC Player of the Week February 1-8 
for her two-game totals of 36 points and 
30 rebounds. Against Wooster, she scored 
season team-high totals of 24 points and 
18 rebounds. 

The women’s team finished 0-12 in the 
conference and 0-21 overall. 

Junior Rachel Hazen of the women’s 
indoor track team broke her own 
school record in the shot put three times 
in a three-week span during the 1987 sea- 
son. On February 7 at Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, she threw a 35’ 3 1/2” shot, top- 
ping her original school mark by three 
inches, set in January 1986. At Kenyon 
College on February 21, Hazen pushed 
the record to 35’ 10”. The next week, at 
the NCAC meet, she raised her record 
again, to a final standing of 35’ 10 1/2”. 

Two other school records were broken 
at the championship meet. First-year stu- 
dent Danyella Johnson set a new confer- 
ence record with her 8.7-second winning 
time in the 60-yard high hurdles. Sopho- 
more Sarah Appleby broke the 440-yard 
dash record with a time of 63.6 seconds. 

The team finished fourth at the NCAC 
indoor track championships held in Dela- 
ware, Ohio, and completed the season 
with a 7-2 dual-meet record. 

Another indoor track record was set by 
first-year student Toju Omatete, who es- 
tablished a new school record for the 

(Continued on page 47) 
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TAPPAN SQUARE NOTEBOOK 


Update: Oberlin 
and South Africa 


President S. Frederick Starr was one of five 
college presidents to meet with the Reverend 
Leon Sullivan in New York April 8. The meet- 
ing was called by Colin G. Campbell, president 
of Wesleyan University, to give presidents and 
senior officers of several academic institutions 
an opportunity to hear the views of the creator 
of the Sullivan Principles. The Sullivan. Princi- 
ples are a code of conduct for companies doing 
business in South Africa. 

During the meeting, according to Starr, Sul- 
livan said that he had not yet decided whether 
to abandon the Sullivan Principles in favor of 
recommending corporate withdrawal from 
South Africa, adding that he would not issue a 
fresh statement on the issue until after May 31. 
Two years ago Sullivan said he would call for 
withdrawal of American firms from South Af- 
rica if apartheid had not been dismantled by 
May 31, 1987. 

Sullivan did say that during the interim be- 
fore May 31 he would be evaluating whether 
to propose a total U.S. embargo on South Af- 
rica and that he intends to be responsive to the 
opinions of South African black leaders, Starr 
says. Sullivan remarked, according to Starr, 
that during his consultations with many South 
African leaders, he found black leaders’ opin- 
ions mixed and shifting. 

“It is clear,” says Starr, “that the Reverend 
Sullivan has not made up his mind and there- 
fore cannot provide guidance for Oberlin’s dis- 
cussion for the time being.” 

Just before the March meetings of the Board 
of Trustees, Starr announced that he planned 
to endorse, at the board’s Executive Commit- 
tee meeting in May, a “phased and total divest- 
ment” of the College’s stocks in companies do- 
ing business in South Africa. One of his reasons 
for waiting until May, he explained, is that 
stockholders of these companies are sched- 
uled to vote on disinvestment at their annual 
meetings this spring. 

(Divestment will be on the agenda of the 
June trustees’ meeting. Because the meeting 
will occur after the end of the academic year, 
expenses will be paid for a limited number of 
students to return to campus for the meeting.) 

Starr was the first of several speakers in Fin- 
ney Chapel Thursday, March 12, at a campus- 
community meeting on South Africa-related is- 
sues. 

Meanwhile, an estimated 100-200 students 
occupied the halls and some of the private of- 
fices in Cox Administration Building from that 
afternoon to the morning of Saturday, March 
14. Several student organizations scheduled 
teach-ins and sponsored a moratorium on 
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classes Friday, March 13. Some faculty mem- 
bers reported lower-than-normal attendance 
that day. 

At the meeting in Finney, John Elder, chair 
of the trustees’ Committee on Social and Politi- 
cal Concerns, said that the trustee committee 
and the College Committee on Shareholder 
Responsibility (CCSR)—comprising students, 
faculty, administrators, alumni, and trustees— 
were seeking a new definition of what it 
means for a company to “do business in South 
Africa”—a definition that would take account 
of licensing, franchise, distribution, and buy- 
back arrangements. 

William Scott, associate dean of the College, 
said that he continued to believe that divest- 
ment would not help end apartheid in South 
Africa. Nevertheless, he now favored having 
Oberlin College sell its South Africa-related 
stock in order to end the “torment” that the 
issue has created on campus and to allow 
Oberlin to concentrate on what it does best, 
education. He reminded the audience of 
Oberlin’s scholarship programs for black South 
Africans. 

The students occupying Cox left it on Satur- 
day morning to march to the Seeley G. Mudd 
Center. As trustees and others going into the 
library went up the ramp, the students raised 
fists in straight-armed salutes but made no ef- 
fort to block anyone’s entry. There was no in- 
terference with the trustees inside Mudd at 
either the executive or, later, the plenary ses- 
sion. 

During the meeting, with reference to the 
CCSR’s support of shareholder action, the 
trustees passed a resolution approving TIAA/ 
CREF’s call for withdrawal of U.S. companies 
from South Africa. The trustee resolution also 
expressed appreciation for the CCSR, recog- 
nizing its “extensive commitment of time and 
effort over the years in dealing with complex 
and difficult social issues relating to the Col- 
lege’s investments.” 


Charges Dropped against 
59 Student Protesters 


In February the judicial hearing before the Col- 
lege’s Community Board for 59 students 
charged with disrupting the December meet- 
ing of the Board of Trustees was aborted. The 
hearing began February 16 with presentations 
by witnesses from the administration and was 
to have continued the next night with presen- 
tations by students and their supporters. On 
that afternoon, however, the General Faculty 
passed a resolution urging “that the charges 
against the so-called 59 be dropped” because 
“the judicial process ... does not provide the 


best means of arriving at a constructive out- 
come.” The vote was 65 to 50, with six absten- 
tions. The General Faculty includes some ad- 
ministrators and 15 students. Following the 
vote, Dean of Students George Langeler an- 
nounced that the charges would be dropped. 
A week later, February 25, 12 members of 
the General Faculty called a special meeting to 
vote on a resolution reaffirming “its commit- 
ment to the rights of freedom of speech and 
assembly and to the authority of existing cam- 
pus judicial bodies to ensure” these rights. The 
resolution passed with an amendment: the 
general faculty committed itself not to inter- 
rupt future “ongoing judicial procedures.” 


Archbishop Desmond Tutu 
to Talk at Graduation 


The Most Reverend Desmond M. Tutu, Angli- 
can archbishop of Cape Town, South Africa, 
and recipient of the 1984 Nobel Peace Prize, 
has accepted an invitation to be the speaker at 
Oberlin’s 1987 commencement May 25. Dur- 
ing the ceremonies the College will confer 
upon Tutu the honorary doctor of divinity 
degree. 


George Bent Elected 
to Chair Trustees 


George R. Bent ’52, of Bay Village, Ohio, was 
unanimously elected chair of the Board of 
Trustees at the board’s March 14 meeting; he 
succeeds the late Robert S. Danforth '47. Bent 
is the president of the Ceilcote Company in Be- 
rea, Ohio. Ceilcote is a unit of General Signal 
Corporation in Stamford, Connecticut. 

“Oberlin is one of the country’s leading edu- 
cational institutions,” Bent said to the board af- 
ter his election. “Ours is the challenge to use all 
of the resources with which we have been 
blessed to move Oberlin to new levels of excel- 
lence as an undergraduate teaching institution 
and a center of learning.” 

A native of Berea, Kentucky, Bent has been 
an Oberlin trustee since 1973. He earned the 
A.B. degree in government from Oberlin and 
received the Master of Public Affairs degree 
from Princeton University in 1954. From 1954 
to 1958 he worked overseas for CARE, serving 
as chief of mission in Seoul, Korea. He then 
joined the management team of the Pfaudler 
Company in Rochester, New York, becoming 
president of the Pfaudler Division of Sybron 
Corporation in 1976. He was named general 
manager of the Robotics Division of Nordson 
Corporation in Amherst, Ohio, in 1980 and as- 
sumed the presidency of Ceilcote in 1982. 

Bent's wife, Ruth L. Schoeni Bent, earned 
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the B.M. and M.M. degrees from the conserva- 
tory in 1952 and 1957, respectively; their son, 
George R. Bent III, graduated from Oberlin in 
1985. Many of Bent’s other relatives are 
Oberlin graduates, including his parents, two 
uncles, an aunt, his sister and brother, and sev- 
eral cousins. 


Henderson, Ryan: Trustees 


Anne (Osborn) Krueger Henderson ’53, has 
been elected by the alumni to the Board of 
Trustees, and David A. Ryan ’86 has been 
elected 1986 class trustee. They replace, re- 
spectively, Jewel LaFontant '43 and Judith 
Friedman ’83. Henderson’s is a six-year term 
and Ryan’s a three-year term. 

Henderson is vice president for economics 
and research at the World Bank, on leave from 
the University of Minnesota, where she is pro- 
fessor of economics. Holding the M.S. and 
Ph.D. degrees from the University of Wiscon- 
sin, she is a fellow of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences and of the Econometric 
Society. She is a board member of the Agricul- 
tural Development Council. 

Ryan is an administrator for the Cambridge 
(Massachusetts) Mental Health Association. As 
a senior he chaired the student Executive 
Council and was a member of the Student Fi- 
nance Committee and the General Faculty; he 
was a consultant to the Board of Trustees on 
class trustees and, earlier, was involved in sev- 
eral other student organizations. 


Gardner to Admissions 


Douglass S. Gardner, registrar of the College 
since 1981, is now acting director of admis- 
sions, replacing Elizabeth DeLaHunt, who is 
on terminal leave of absence through June. As 
registrar Gardner had served on the admis- 
sions committee and worked closely with the 
admissions staff. From 1974 to 1981, when he 
was associate registrar at Harvard University, 
Gardner assisted the Harvard admissions 
office. 


Oberlin Professors Sweep 
NEH Teachers Fellowships 


In an impressive show, five Oberlin faculty 
members have been awarded college teachers 
fellowships by the National Endowment for 
the Humanities (NEH). All are full-year fellow- 
ships. 

The NEH fellows are: James Dobbins, assis- 
tant professor of religion-and East Asian Stud- 
ies; Elliot Ginsburg, assistant professor of reli- 
gion and Judaic and Near Eastern studies; 
Heather Hogan, associate professor of history; 
David Kelley, assistant professor of history and 
East Asian studies; and Harriet Turner, profes- 
sor of Spanish. 

Since the inauguration of the program in 
1978, competition for these national awards 
has grown steadily more intense, according to 
David Love, director of sponsored programs. 
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This year, from a field of 931 applications 134 
fellowships were awarded, a success rate of 
about 14 percent. In contrast, Oberlin’s success 
rate was 83 percent, and Oberlin won nearly 5 
percent of all the awards given this year. 
Oberlin tied for first place with Harvard and 
Columbia universities in the number of fellow- 
ships won. 


$750,000 for Scientific 
Equipment, Scholarships, 
Shansi, Faculty Development 


The Sherman Fairchild Foundation is granting 
Oberlin College $500,000 for scientific equip- 
ment, the largest gift the College has received 
for this purpose. The grant is being used to pur- 
chase many scientific instruments regularly 
used in courses as well as others that will be 
available to students conducting original scien- 
tific research in the biology, chemistry, geol- 
ogy, neuroscience, and physics laboratories. 

The GAR Foundation has granted $100,000 
to the College for a scholarship fund. The grant 
is being invested as part of the College's per- 
manent endowment, and the income from the 
investment will be used each year to provide 
scholarships for eligible students. 

The National Endowment for the Humani- 
ties has awarded the Oberlin Shansi Memorial 
Association a $100,000 challenge grant. The 
grant will strengthen the association's repre- 
sentatives program, which provides recent 
Oberlin graduates with two-year fellowships to 
teach and study at six universities in Asia. 
Each dollar of the NEH grant must be matched 
with three dollars in private or nonfederal pub- 
lic donations. 

The George Gund Foundation has awarded 
the College a $50,000 challenge grant to estab- 
lish a presidential endowment fund for faculty 
development. The award obligates the College 
to raise $150,000 in other gifts within two 
years, resulting in a $200,000 endowment. In- 
come from the endowed fund is to be used to 
underwrite faculty professional-development 
activities not supported by existing programs. 
These include participation in sponsored re- 
search projects to the extent that costs must be 
shared by the College; projects to strengthen 
foreign-language teaching and to explore ma- 
terials and themes that might form part of a 
core curriculum; and retraining and reassign- 
ment of continuing faculty members to meet 
new curricular or other needs. One of the key 
provisions of the grant is that allocations from 
the endowed fund will be made at the discre- 
tion of the president of the College, primarily 
to further major institutional goals. 


Sandra Day O’Connor, 
George Kennan Visit Oberlin 


In January U.S. Supreme Court Justice Sandra 
Day O'Connor delivered a public address, 
“The U.S. Supreme Court: Observations and 
Reflections,” in Finney Chapel. The lecture, 
sponsored by several campus groups, was the 


first in a series of lectures in honor of the bicen- 
tennial of the U.S. constitution. 

George F. Kennan, U.S. diplomat and Pulit- 
zer Prize-winning historian, was in Oberlin in 
February to meet with students, faculty, and 
President S. Frederick Starr. 


Students’ Notes 


Junior Scott Fehlan and senior Christopher 
Joyce took Oberlin’s debating team into the 
ranks of the top 100 college teams in the En- 
glish-speaking world when the two traveled to 
Dublin in January for the World Debating 
Championships. According to Fehlan, campus 
interest in debating has been increasing lately, 
and recently the Oberlin team has competed 
against the best American teams at Harvard, 
Columbia, Princeton, Yale, and Brown univer- 
sities and Smith and Swarthmore colleges . . . . 
The Triumphant Return of Blackbird Flynt, a 
one-act play by junior Peter Ullian, a theater- 
major, was produced recently at the Cleveland 


Leadership of the American Political 
Science Association is in good hands. 
The current secretary is Paul Dawson 
(left), professor of government. The out- 
going president of the association is 
Aaron Wildavsky, formerly an assistant 
professor at Oberlin, now professor of 
political science at the University of Cali- 
fornia at Berkeley. The president-elect is 
Ken Waltz ’47 (right), also professor of 
political science at Berkeley. The associ- 
ation’s current treasurer is Helen In- 
gram ’59, professor of political science 
at the University of Arizona. Hearing 
Waltz comment on Oberlin’s strong rep- 
resentation, Nelson Polsby, chairman of 
the association’s nominating committee, 
replied, “Of course, we have to protect 
our lines of supply!” (Polsby’s daughter, 
Lisa, graduated from Oberlin in 1983. ) 
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Public Theater. “Cleveland Public Theater ap- 
pears to have uncorked a real talent,” wrote 
Cleveland Plain Dealer theater critic Marianne 
Evett about Ulliam’s play. 


Faculty Notes 


George Andrews, professor of mathematics, 
and Michael Henle, associate professor of 
mathematics and computer science, have re- 
ceived a $25,000 grant from the Alfred P Sloan 
Foundation for their project to produce com- 
puter exercises to increase students’ under- 
standing of a calculus topic . . . . In October As- 
sociate Professor of Theater Roger Copeland 
spent a week as critic-in-residence at the Uni- 
versity of lowa, where he delivered a series of 
public lectures about contemporary theater, 
dance, and performance art. He also delivered 
the keynote address at a national dance-edu- 
cation conference at the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle. In November Copeland partici- 
pated in a New York University panel 
discussion about criticism; his fellow-panelists 
included Herbert Blau, Oberlin faculty mem- 
ber from 1972 to 1974. In January Copeland 
moderated three days of panel discussions in 
Aspen, Colorado, concerning the state of the 
American theater. His article about Bertolt 
Brecht was published in the February Amert- 
can Theater Magazine, the same month he 
was the keynote speaker for Stanford Univer- 
sity’s dance appreciation week . . . . Vladimir 
Frumkin, lecturer in Russian, has edited a sec- 
ond volume of the songs of Bulat Okudzhava, 
leader of the musical-poetry movement in the 
U.S.S.R. (Ardis Publishers). Senior Kirsten 
Painter and junior Laura Thompson translated 
the prose; both were Dana research assistants 
last year .. . . In March Phyllis Gorfain, asso- 
ciate professor of English, was one of eight par- 
ticipants in the Shakespeare Association con- 
vention seminar, presenting a paper, “Ritual 
and Riddle in Hamlet,” and participating in 
workshops .... Daniel J. Goulding, profes- 
sor of film studies and theater arts, gave a lec- 
ture, “Yugoslav Film in the Post Tito Era” in 
February at the University of California in Los 
Angeles.... Clayton R. Koppes, Irvin E. 
Houck Professor of History, presented a public 
lecture, “Planetary Voyagers: The Politics of 
Space Science,” in December in the GTE sci- 
ence and politics lecture series at the City Uni- 
versity of New York, where he also conducted 
seminars on the historiography of the space 
program and on propaganda and film. In Feb- 
ruary he delivered a lecture entitled “Holly- 
wood Goes to War,” concerning politics and 
propaganda in American World War II feature 
films, at the University of California at Santa 
Cruz.... Gary Kornblith, assistant profes- 
sor of history, has won the 1985 special Newco- 
men prize for his article “The Craftsman as In- 
dustrialist: Jonas Chickering and the 
Transformation of American Piano Making.” 
The prize is awarded annually for the best ar- 
ticle in the Business History Review written by 
a graduate student or recent Ph.D. recipient 
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who has not yet published a book in business 
history... . William Lanier, research associ- 
ate and former visiting assistant professor of 
geology, has discovered two-billion-year-old 
myxobacteria (often called slime bacteria) dur- 
ing his research on rock formation in Canada 
and South Africa. Having found forms of the 
bacteria at different stages of their life cycle, 
Lanier is the first to describe the life cycle of 
any organism from the Precambrian period, 
the earliest four billion years of the earth’s his- 
tory .... Carol Lasser, assistant professor of 
history, gave a talk, “From Female Seminary 
to Coeducational College: The Education of 
Women in 19th-Century America,” at the 
Knox College (Galesburg, Illinois) sesquicen- 
tennial symposium on women’s education 
February 14. Her book Educating Men and 
Women Together: Coeducation in a Changing 
World has just been published by University of 
Illinois Press in conjunction with Oberlin Col- 
lege .... A review in the December issue of 
Contemporary Psychology called the newly 
published fifth edition of Racial and Cultural 
Minorities: An Analysis of Prejudice and Dis- 
crimination, by George E. Simpson, profes- 
sor emeritus of sociology-anthropology, and 
J. Milton Yinger, professor of sociology- 
anthropology, “the comprehensive classic of 
American race relations” and noted that when 
its first edition appeared in 1953, it “quickly 
established itself as the premier comprehen- 
sive treatment of this broad subject.”... 
Marianthe, a sculptural work by Professor of 
Art Athena Tacha, was dedicated in October 
by the University of South Florida, Fort Myers. 
The double-spiral brickwork maze is called the 
new centerpiece on the South Florida campus 
by the Fort Pierce (Florida) News Tribune .. . . 
Assistant Professor of History Steven Volk’s 
article, “History through the Looking Glass”— 
an interpretation of the United States’ under- 
standing of Latin America from 1787 to the 
present—was recently published as the lead 
essay in the 20th anniversary issue (Septem- 
ber—December 1986) of VNACLA Report on the 
Americas, a publication of the North American 
Congress on Latin America .... Warren F. 
Walker, Jr., emeritus professor of biology, is 
the author of a new book, Functional Anat- 
omy of the Vertebrates: An Evolutionary Per- 
spective, published by Saunders College Pub- 
lishing of Philadelphia .... Professor of Geol- 
ogy Steven Wojtal has received a $22,280 
National Science Foundation grant to repair 
the College’s X-ray machine for use in his stud- 
ies to determine the evolution of rock faults. 
The X-ray machine will be used to determine 
the mineralogy of certain rocks, known to cor- 
respond with microstructural changes accom- 
panying fault movement .... J. Milton 
Yinger, professor of sociology-anthropology, 
recently published four papers on ethnicity, 
“Assimilation in the United States: The Mexi- 
can Americans” in Mexican Americans in 
Comparitive Perspective; “Ethnicity” in An- 
nual Review of Sociology; “New Directions for 
Desegregation Studies” in School Desegrega- 
tion Research, and “Intersecting Strands in the 


Theorisation of Race and Ethnic Relations” in 
Theories of Race and Ethnic Relations ... . 
Associate Professor of English Sandra Za- 
garell has been named a visiting scholar at 
Radcliffe College for this academic year. While 
at Radcliffe she will complete research for her 
fifth book, Narrative of Community, a literary 
analysis of works by George Eliot, Sarah Orne 
Jewett, Zora Neale Hurston, Flora Thompson, 
and others. 


President’s Notes 


Oberlin president S. Frederick Starr spoke 
on late 19th century Russian paintings in No- 
vember at an exhibition symposium spon- 
sored by the Smithsonian Traveling Exhibition 
Service in Washington, D.C. The symposium 
was held in conjunction with the first ex- 
change of Russian and American paintings be- 
tween the two countries since the 1985 cul- 
tural exchange agreement. During the same 
trip Starr performed with the Louisiana Reper- 
tory Jazz Ensemble at “New Orleans Night 
Out’-—a benefit concert/dance for the Oberlin 
College Scholarship Fund of Washington—in 
the newly restored Great Hall of the Pension 
Building .. . . Starr was one of 26 writers, art- 
ists, and musicians to sign a recent petition call- 
ing on the Czechoslovak government to cease 
prosecution of the executive committee of the 
Jazz Section—a member of the International 
Federation of Jazz Musicians affiliated with 
UNESCO—and to restore its legal existence. 
Others who signed the petition include writers 
Edward Albee, Arthur Miller, and Toni Morri- 
son and jazz musicians Dave Brubeck, Wynton 
Marsalis, and Gerry Mulligan . . . . Starr’s latest 
book, Russia’s American Colony, which Starr 
edited, has been published by Duke University 
Press. The topic is imperial Russia's attempt to 
colonize the New World .... Starr has been 
named chair of the Friends of the Kennan 
Institute. 


Administrators’ Notes 


William J. Byrnes, associate chair and man- 
aging director of the Theater and Dance Pro- 
gram, designed the lighting for the Cleveland 
Opera production of Lucia di Lammermoor, 
which took place in February. This is the ninth 
year that Byrnes has designed for the Cleve- 
land Opera... . In January William Chiego, 
director of the Allen Memorial Art Museum, 
presented a lecture, “Internal Drama: The Art 
of Sir David Wilkie,” at the Yale University 
Center for British Art. The lecture marked the 
opening of the exhibition organized by Chiego 
of the paintings of Wilkie (1785-1841)... . Art 
librarian Jeffrey Weidman was one of three 
speakers at a William Rimmer symposium 
held at the Brooklyn Museum in June... . 
Tommy Woon, Asian-American counselor/ 
coordinator, gave the closing critique of a 
three-day conference at Cornell University on 
the state of Asian-American studies on the East 
Coast. 
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Goodkind Violin Collection 
Bought by College and VSA 


Oberlin College Conservatory of Music is now 
the home of what Itzhak Perlman calls “the 
most significant single collection of literature 
in the world about the making, playing, and 
teaching of stringed instruments” and what 
Yehudi Menuhin recognizes as “a valuable re- 
source for the world of stringed-instrument 
players.” 

Assembled by the late Herbert K. Goodkind 
(1905-82), author of the internationally ac- 
claimed book Violin Iconography of Antonio 
Stradivari, the collection was purchased 
jointly by Oberlin College and the Violin Soci- 
ety of America (VSA). 

The joint acquisition of the Goodkind Collec- 
tion marks the beginning of a continuing rela- 
tionship between the VSA and Oberlin Col- 
lege, according to VSA president Hans Tausig 
and Oberlin president S. Frederick Starr. In ad- 
dition to housing the collection, the College 
will have available to it on revolving loan a 
selection of the best instruments and bows by 
gold medalists and certificate winners in the 
VSAss international stringed-instrument com- 
petitions. 

With this agreement, the VSA has estab- 
lished its only permanent public presence. 

The Goodkind Collection comprises over 
2000 books and auction catalogs from the 17th 
through 20th centuries, 2500 periodical issues 
from the 19th and 20th centuries, and various 
other materials, including correspondence and 
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Professor of Violincello Richard Kapuscinski chats with visitors at the Goodkind Collection 


photographs. Several of the earliest items are 
so scarce that they are not listed in Edward 
Heron-Allen’s exhaustive 1894 bibliography of 
the violin and are not to be found at either the 
Library of Congress or the New York Public 
Library. 

Goodkind was a founding member of the 
VSA, established in 1973 to bring together con- 
cert artists, professional and amateur players, 
makers of instruments and bows, collectors, 
dealers, music lovers, and conservatories and 
libraries of music. 

Beginning in the fall, a dozen stringed instru- 
ments and bows by VSA gold medalists and 
certificate winners will be on display in the 
conservatory and will be available for Oberlin 
students, serious professional and amateur 
musicians, and instrument and bow makers to 
play and study. “This arrangement with the vi- 
olin society will give our students the opportu- 
nity to familiarize themselves with some of the 
best instruments and bows being made today,” 
says violin professor Stephen Clapp, who 
chairs the conservatory’s string department. 


Visiting Committee Formed 


Twelve distinguished music professionals have 
accepted invitations to serve as the Oberlin 
Conservatory of Music Visiting Committee. 
President S. Frederick Starr says, “The visiting 
committee will provide fresh, knowledgeable, 
and sympathetic outside views of inside pro- 
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dedicatory reception and performance February 21. 
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grams. A second visiting committee, for 
Oberlin’s Allen Memorial Art Museum, has 
also been formed and others for the College 
may follow.” 

Serving renewable, four-year terms, the 
conservatory committee members are: 

¢ Gunther Schuller, composer, conductor, 
educator, author, and record producer. He has 
written opera and ballet music and composi- 
tions for chamber ensembles and orchestras 
and is the author of a two-volume history of 
jazz. He was an outside consultant for the con- 
servatory’s long-range planning. 

e Artie Shaw, clarinetist, big-band leader of 
the 1930s and 1940s, author, and lecturer. In 
addition to “Begin the Beguine” and other hits, 
he has recorded small ensemble jazz music, 
the Mozart clarinet quintet, and a concerto by 
the 20th-century composer Nicolai Bere- 
zowsky. 

¢ Robert Shaw, founder of the Robert Shaw 
Chorale, music director and conductor of the 
Atlanta Symphony Orchestra, and professor of 
music at Emory University 

¢ Thomas Z. Shepard ’58, vice president, 
classical and theatrical, MCA Records. Winner 
of 14 Grammy awards, he has produced many 
chamber music, orchestra, and opera projects 
as well as original cast albums for musicals. 
(Shepard's article “I Believe in Records” was 
published in the spring 1985 Oberlin Alumni 
Magazine.) 

¢ Robert Sherman, executive producer of 
radio station WOXR in New York City and a 
concert critic and columnist for the New York 
Times. He is on-air host for “The Listening 
Room” and “Young Artists Showcase” and fre- 
quently appears as concert narrator. 

¢ Sheldon Soffer, president of Sheldon Sof- 
fer Management, Inc., which represents en- 
sembles and soloists of diverse styles. He 
serves on the board of directors of Young Con- 
cert Artists and is vice president of the Dance 
Notation Bureau and president of the National 
Association of Regional Ballet. 

¢ Susan Wadsworth, founder and director of 
Young Concert Artists, Inc., a nonprofit organi- 
zation dedicated to discovering outstanding 
young musicians and developing their careers 

¢ David Zinman °58, ’83 D.M., music direc- 
tor of the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra and 
adjunct professor at Eastman School of Music 

¢ Walter F Anderson 37, executive director 
of the National Consortium of Arts and Letters 
for Historically Black Colleges and Universi- 
ties, author, composer, and organist. He is 
former director of music programs for the Na- 
tional Endowment for the Arts. 

¢ Karen Gebbart Flint 64, organist, harpsi- 
chordist, and player of the recorder. She is a 
member of the executive committee of the 


Oberlin College Board of Trustees, and she 
serves on the boards of directors of the 
23 
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Wilmington (Delaware) Music School, the 
Grand Opera House, and the Delaware Insti- 
tute for the Arts. 

e James Jordan, saxophonist, record pro- 
ducer, and consultant. He is director of the mu- 
sic program, New York State Council on the 
Arts. 

e Joseph Robinson, principal oboist of the 
New York Philharmonic and faculty member 
at the Manhattan School of Music. He is a 
trustee of the Brevard Festival and on the 
board of directors of the Grand Teton Music 
Festival. 

e Andrew Porter, music critic for the New 
Yorker 


Andrea Huang Receives First 
New Jersey Merit Award 


First-year student Andrea Huang, a piano-per- 
formance major from East Brunswick, New 
Jersey, has won the first Bergen Merit Ad- 
vanced Study Scholarship, recently estab- 
lished by the Frank and Lydia Bergen Founda- 
tion. Over the next three years additional New 
Jersey first-year students will be added to the 
program until a total of four students from the 
state will be receiving grants from the founda- 
tion. The scholarships will go to the most de- 
serving New Jersey students attending the 
conservatory. 


Authenticity Movement: 
Part of 20th Century Style? 


Is today’s historical performance movement 
more closely linked with the performing style 
of the earlier 20th century than it is with the 
remote past? Richard Taruskin, professor of 
music and director of graduate studies in musi- 
cology at Columbia University and a viola da 
gamba soloist, said yes at the third and final of 
the series of conferences titled “Music Interpre- 
tation: The Influence of Historically Informed 
Performance,” held on campus March 1. 

Taruskin said he saw the historical perform- 
ance movement as the culmination of the de- 
velopment of 20th-century taste in perform- 
ance, more closely linked with the performing 
style of the earlier 20th century than it is with 
the remote past. 

Other observances on authenticity in music 
performance practice were offered by Nicho- 
las Kenyon, London-based editor of the British 
music journal Early Music and former music 
critic of the New Yorker and the London 
Times, and by New Yorker music critic An- 
drew Porter. 

The three guest speakers joined Oberlin fac- 
ulty members Michel Singher, orchestral con- 
ducting professor, Richard Miller, professor of 
singing, and Michael Lynn, assistant professor 
of recorder and baroque flute, for a panel dis- 
cussion on the conference topic, moderated by 
Steven Plank, music history professor. 

The conference organizer was Lisa Goode 
Crawford, professor of harpsichord. Five of the 
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lectures presented at the conference series will 
be published as the book Perspectives on “Au- 
thenticity,” edited by Nicholas Kenyon for 
Eulenburg Press. 


Conservatory Students Notes 


Susan Ellinger '87 is performing in recital 
this year in Pennsylvania, Maryland, and 
Washington, D.C., as a result of having won the 
conservatory’s Arthur Dann Piano Competi- 
tion, held in February. In 1985 she was the 
state winner of the Ohio Music Teachers’ 
Wurlitzer Collegiate Competition and, along 
with Michael Adcock ’86, she won the Graves 
Bechstein-Baldwin Prize for Duo-Pianists in 
Columbus. ... Senior Kevin Garry won the 
Percussive Arts Society . . . 1986 Mock Service 
Band audition during the 25th anniversary 
Percussive Arts Society (PAS) convention, 
which took place in November in Washington, 
D.C... . Garry also performed as a member of 
the Oberlin Percussion Group, the only college 
ensemble appearing at the convention as the 
result of a nationwide competition, having 
won the PAS Percussion Ensemble Contest. 
Other members of the touring group were: 
Kerry Meads ’87, Sue Sefton ‘88, Bruce 
Berg '88, Chris Anthony '88, and Stephen 
Dinion '89. .. . Double-degree candidate An- 
drew Glendening ‘87 gave a series of trom- 
bone recitals in the Spokane area and in 
Eugene, Oregon, at the end of the fall semes- 
ter... . Sophomore Kenneth Lewis Tarver, 
Jr., tenor, has won the Greenwell Award for 
most promising singer from the National Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Singing. In March he was 
soloist with the Canton Symphony Orchestra 
as a result of winning in the Young Artists Con- 
cert Competition sponsored by Canton’s Cul- 
tural Center for the Arts. ... Gaea Atiyah, 
violin, Rebecca Detert, violin, Cheryl Lo- 
gan, viola, and Peter Case, cello, have won 
the Buckeye Chamber Music Contest spon- 
sored by the Ohio Music Teachers Association. 
The competition was held at Otterbein College 
March 7. ... For the fifth consecutive year, 
Oberlin students have spent a winter-term resi- 
dency in Greenwich, Connecticut, performing 
informally in the schools and in formal eve- 
ning concerts. This year five students per- 
formed as the Music from Oberlin Camerata 
Woodwind Quintet. They were: junior Esther 
Landau, flute; first-year student Jay 
Weinland, oboe; junior Michael Whitmore, 
clarinet; sophomore Kristin Wolfe, bassoon; 
and junior Shari Gleason, French horn. 


Conservatory Faculty Notes 


An oboe concerto by Walter Aschaffen- 
burg, professor of composition and music the- 
ory, received its world premiere by the Cleve- 
land Chamber Symphony orchestra, 
conducted by Edwin London '52, January 25 
in Finney Chapel. Oboe professor James 
Caldwell was the soloist. ... David Boe, 


dean of the conservatory, is the featured or- 
ganist in “The Wind at One’s Fingertips,” a re- 
cent production of Nebraska ETV Network dis- 
tributed by the Public Broadcasting Service. 
The hour-long broadcast chronicles the re- 
search, design, and building of the first authen- 
tic French classic-style pipe organ in the 
United States, by organ-builder Gene R. Be- 
dient. .. . “The Pessimism of the Ring,” an ar- 
ticle by Professor of Music Theory Warren 
Darcy, was published in the summer 1986 is- 
sue of Opera Quarterly. ... The premiere of 
Conrad Cummings’s Fragments from “The 
Golden Gate,” commissioned by the San Fran- 
cisco Opera Center, was held December 7, 
1986, at the Vorpal Gallery in San Francisco. 
His new work for vocal duet and Baroque en- 
semble had its premiere during the San Fran- 
cisco Museum of Modern Art international 
conference, “The Baroque, Its Power Today” 
April 25... . John Knight's article “Bach and 
the Music Teacher” was published in the De- 
cember 1986 issue of The /nstrumentalist and 
“Preparing Bands for Contest” in the March 
1987 PMEA State Music Journal. Knight is 
professor of music education and conductor of 
the symphonic band. In January 1987 he 
judged professional, jazz, and school-band 
classes at the British National Wind Band Festi- 
val and Conference in Cheshire, England. 
While in that country he conducted master 
classes at Salford College on American reper- 
toire for wind band and guest-conducted the 
Adamson Band, the oldest wind band in Great 
Britain. ... During a recent six-week tour of 
west Africa to gather teaching and research 
materials on Mandinka music, Associate Pro- 
fessor Roderic Knight became the first eth- 
nomusicologist to visit Guinea—virtually 
closed to outsiders until 1984—in nearly 30 
years. Knight also visited the Ivory Coast, Mali, 
and Gambia, where he arranged to have new 
koras and xylophones built for use by the 
Oberlin Mandinka Ensemble and gave an in- 
terview on Radio Gambia featuring taped ex- 
cerpts from the December Mandinka Ensem- 
ble concert in Oberlin. ... Paul Mast, 
professor of music theory, has been appointed 
chairman of the Nominations Committee of 
the Society for Music Theory. In February he 
gave two lectures at the University of Western 
Ontario: “Texture and Linear Analysis: What 
Schenker Surely Knew but Seldom Said,” and 
“Other Processes at Work: Alternatives to the 
Ursatz.” ... This past fall Lawrence Mc- 
Donald, professor of clarinet, performed in 
Boston's Symphony Hall as principal clarinetist 
with the Handel and Haydn Society Orchestra 
and in Washington, D.C., with the Smithsonian 
Chamber Orchestra. Several recordings fea- 
turing McDonald have been recently released: 
the Smithsonian has issued discs of Mozart's 
clarinet concerto, clarinet trio, and clarinet 
quintet; Decca has issued a record of Mozart 
wind serenades performed by Amadeus 
Winds, a classical wind octet of which Mc- 
Donald is a member. . . . “Beyond the Wheel,” 
a programmatic fantasy for violin and small 
ensemble by Edward Miller, professor of 
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From the very outset, the development 
of Oberlin's libraries has depended on 
gifts from generous and concerned 
friends. In fact, the earliest gift 
bookplate—that marking a volume sent 
by a well-wisher in Andover, 
Massachusetts—is dated 1834. When 
William Dawes and John Keep returned 
from their historic fund-raising trip 
among the abolitionists of Great Britain 
in 1840, they brought back not only 
money but also trunks of donated 
books—2,000 in all, including at least 
one from a former prime minister—that 
formed the essential foundation of the 
College library that was to follow. For 
fully the first third of the College's 
history, more books were acquired by 
outright gift than by purchase. 

We are careful to honor the 
memory of the great benefactors whose 
names have been associated with the 
College's library buildings: Spear, 
Carnegie, Vial, McCandless, and Mudd. 
But we are especially grateful for 
those—such as Metcalf, Holbrook, 
Griswold, Cook, Love, Jones, Jelliffe, 
Stevenson, and countless others— 
whose names appear on the gift plates 
of thousands of books used every day. 

One becomes especially conscious 
of the tradition of donor support when 
one enters the library's special 
collections. Here, where older and 
highly prized treasures are kept, hardly 
an exhibit is begun or a student project 
undertaken that does not recall the 
generosity of some friend. 

The visitor to the impressive special 
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A Long Tradition 


collections enclave on the top floor of 
the main library is compelled to agree. 
One turns, for example, to the very first 
volume of The Woman's Journal, 
published in 1870, and finds the gift 
dedication from from Lucy Stone, class 
of 1847, on the flyleaf, written in her 
own hand. One takes down volume 
after volume of the remarkable 
research collection of antislavery 
materials and sees again and again the 
name of William Goodell. And 
scattered among the shelves one finds 
gifts from the personal libraries of 
outstanding Oberlin teachers—Wager, 
Shaver, Stechow, MacLaughlin, Lewis, 
Artz, and Lanyi—or books given by 
students in appreciation of them, an 
honorable tradition still practiced 
today. 

Over the years Oberlin has 
acquired in this way more than thirty 
incunabula, the first of the early printed 
books, including rare editions of Dante 
and Petrarch. The latest, according to 
curator Dina Schoonmaker, is a 
handsome 1496 Strasbourg imprint 
given in 1985 by Victor Obenhaus '25. 
For comparison, there are modern fine- 
press editions of William Morris and 
Jane Grabhorn that memorialize 
Oberlin's great librarian Azariah Root. 
There are beautiful examples of fine 
lithography, capped by ninety-nine 
gorgeous plates from the 1829 
‘elephant folio’ of John James 
Audubon, most of which were 
purchased for Oberlin in 1926 by a 
group of Cleveland business and 
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professional men. Almost as impressive 
is the incomparable set of photographs 
of Michelangelo's Sistine frescoes taken 
by Takashi Okamura and given to 
Oberlin in 1986 by Anthony O. 

Brown '69. There is the extensive 
collection of original letters and 
autographs of famous musicians given 
in 1948 by C.W. Best, class of 1890, and 
the original score of Igor Stravinsky's 
Threni (Lamentations of Jeremiah), given 
in 1964 by the composer himself after 
an Oberlin residency. 

In a special place of honor is an 
extremely rare North African Torah 
scroll—arguably the oldest in 
America—given to the library in 1912 
by William E. Barton, an 1890 graduate 
of Oberlin's Graduate School of 
Theology, and restored in 1985 with the 
assistance of gifts from more recent 
friends. Nearby is a contemporary 
Christian manuscript, the Decretals of 
Gregory IX, written about 1350. This 
manuscript was purchased by the Relief 
Holbrook Endowment, a 19th-century 
fund that is still helping the library 
acquire a substantial number of 
volumes each year, as does a fund 
established by the class of 1885—a gift 
that is ‘'still giving’’ more than a 
century after its donors graduated. 

Some of the most useful gifts have 
been specialized libraries assembled by 
dedicated collectors. For example, 
Stanley Harkness '04 collected and 
donated to Oberlin a superb collection 
of books by and about the novelist 
Samuel Butler. Through the generosity 
of Yale professor George F. Mahl ‘41, 
the library has virtually every 
important book by or about Ernest | 
Hemingway; many of the volumes in 
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this collection are first editions of the 
novelist's early work that Mahl began 
collecting as a hobby. Thirty years ago, 
Bruce Swift ‘11, who assembled the 
unique goblet collection now owned by 
the Allen Memorial Art Museum, gave 
the library an extensive collection on 
Edwin Arlington Robinson, including 
correspondence as well as first editions. 
In 1964, Orrine W. June, an admirer of 
Oberlin with no direct connection to 
the College, donated a comprehensive 
collection of books, pamphlets, 
broadsides, maps, and letters 
concerning the War of 1812. In 1987, 
with the help of the Violin Society of 
America, the library acquired the 
Herbert Goodkind Collection on the 
making and playing of stringed 
instruments. This collection, which 
includes more than 2,000 books and 
auction catalogs from the 17th through 
the 20th centuries as well as other 
materials, is perhaps the most 
important research collection on the 
subject of stringed instruments in the 
world. 

One rich cache of materials written 
by the explorer Ferdinand V. Hayden, 
class of 1850, made its way to the 
library many years ago by way of his 
classmate General Jacob D. Cox. In the 
spring of 1987, these materials were the 
subject of a major exhibit and 
colloquium at Oberlin to commemorate 
Hayden's successful effort to have the 
Yellowstone area he surveyed declared 
our first national park. 

In this place, all such materials are 
both cherished and used. We do not, 
after all, seek gifts for their own sake. 
We seek materials that will enrich the 
undergraduate experience. 
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OBERLIN COLLEGE LIBRARY 


Gabriella Newes, a senior from Newton, 
Massachusetts, compares some early printed books 
with a Kelmscott produced by William Morris in 
1892. The books are some of the sixty-five rare 
books on display in the exhibit ‘’Ex Libris 
Frederick Binkerd Artz,’ a small but 
representative selection of the Artz bequest. 
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Celebrating an Exceptional Friend 


On November 6, 1986, over 200 people __ history at Oberlin and a protege of Artz, 
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gathered in the sculpture court of the delighted the audience at the Noes: 
Allen Memorial Art Museum for a symposium with an amusing and — 
symposium marking the opening of an informative account of his mentor's — 
exhibit of representative examples of career as a teacher-scholar. His talk was Pe= 
the remarkable collection of maps, an expanded version of the memorial KS: 
books, manuscripts, and prints given to minute he had given to the General KS 
the library and the museum over the Faculty after Artz's death in 1983 VEZ 
years by the late Frederick B. Artz ‘16. (OAM, Autumn 1983, 79-80). Neil ae. 
It was especially fitting that this, recalled the pride and concern Artz had Nee 
the first event sponsored by the Friends __ taken in his rare books, gathered inthe  §e>— 
of the Oberlin College Library, honor course of his many trips to Europe in CS 
Artz, one of Oberlin’s most generous the post-World-War-I era, and how Kas: 
friends as well as one of its most much he had enjoyed discussing them DD < 
distinguished scholars. with students. ? eS 
Artz began gathering the items in Another former student, Robert M. Bee 
his three major collections in 1923, Kingdon '49, now director of the <= 
while he was a graduate student in Institute for Research in the es 
Paris. His maps ranged from wood- Humanities at the University of cS 
block prints dating from the fifteenth Wisconsin, remembered his own <SS 
=S 4 century to elegantly engraved introduction to those rare books andthe <q 
= S%  specimens of the eighteenth century. pivotal influence his visits to Professor aS 
==, His book collection chronicled the Artz's book-filled study had on his own nes 
—<; history of the printed book roughly career. He traced this influence to both pitoae 
=x from 1450 to 1960; this collection his doctoral dissertation at Columbia Ss 
Ss + included a page of the Gutenberg Bible —_ and his subsequent studies in sixteenth- P< 
>< and examples of works by all the great century European history. Kingdon's N<s 


printers down to the Dove's Press of the work has centered largely on early 
early twentieth century. Later additions printed books of a type that Artz had 
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; to this collection included medieval collected, and he demonstrated by Kes 
} illuminated manuscripts and some reference to his own work on Theodore [o— 
» complete Islamic and Latin Christian Beza's Du droit des magistrats (1574) Co 
+ manuscripts dating from the ninth how a skillful researcher using such <s 
q century. His third collection, books as primary sources can KS 
= architectural books dating from about contribute to the history of ideas. ‘'It all DS 
s%| 1500 to 1800, included some 120 begins with the books themselves. The ne 
—< volumes that now form the core of the debt of scholars like me extends not = 
_. =] Special Collections in the Clarence only to the large research libraries in = 
> = Ward Art Library. which most intensive study takes place; 
=X Robert E. Neil '53, professor of it extends also to undergraduate 
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Left to right: Harold Jantz, Robert Kingdon, and 
Robert Neil, the principal speakers at the first 
Friends of the Library symposium. 
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x libraries like the one in Oberlin and to manuscripts giving way to the 
~-, Special collections like that donated by beginnings of typography, the master 
===, Freddy Artz from which our own printers of Nuremburg, Venice, Oxford, 
: research may draw its original and Paris, followed eventually by the 
S inspiration." best products of fine presses in our own 
3 Harold Jantz '29 and D. Litt. ‘60, century, with works in religion, history, 
§ yet another former Artz student and geography, science, poetry, art, 
4 one whose own scholarship and book architecture—truly the library of a 
=<-4 collecting was fully in his mentor’s humanist! Most fortunate is the college 
—<;j league, gave an anecdotal account of his library that has inherited such a 
==<4 own adventures as a scholar-collector collection, for it can present in tangible 
*=—G as well as an admiring appraisal of what symbolic form the continuity of the 
=< Artz had assembled. ‘It does exactly human mind confronting the world in 
=q what was intended, to illustrate by all its aspects, enabling students to see 
SS 6 concrete example the history of the the present far better from the 


book, with each of the successive stages _ perspective of the past." 
laid out in sequence: medieval 
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Connecting the Past with the Present 


For me, encounters with books regularly came as a result of encounters with people. 
Book collecting was never an abstract matter. There was always some person pointing 
the way. People and books became closely intertwined, one leading to the other and 
back again in a way that arouses one’s sense of wonder and expands one's perspective 
so that one has the feeling not only of having lived more widely in the present, but also 
of having lived in a lively past extending back through the centuries. 

So it was with my first day of classes at Oberlin. Early in the morning came 
freshman English with Andy Bongiorno. Later came European history with Freddy 
Artz. What luck! And after courses increasingly came personal encounters and the 
chance to talk about everything under the sun. One might come to Artz’s home of an 
evening and have him bring out a new arrival from Europe—say an elegant Aldus, in 
its original binding and its elegant type, beautifully surrounded by margins of just the 
right proportions. What a delight! How pleasant it was to hold in hand an artifact that 
other persons, perhaps centuries before, had also enjoyed holding in hand, one that 
could convey in deciphered letter form a work of the intellect, a product of the 
imagination, a representation of a reality alive generations earlier that still remained 
alive in the present for all who cared to open and read... . 

Freddy Artz was one of the very few who exemplified the best of the art of book 
collecting. He, of course, derived great joy from it, but he also made sure to pass along 
this joy to all those who would look and listen. 

—Excerpted from talk by Harold Jantz at the 
symposium honoring Frederick Artz, November 6, 1986 ¥ 
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The late Frederick B. Artz relaxing in his study. 
Artz began his collections—which included rare 
maps, books, and manuscripts—in Paris during the 
summer of 1923, while still a graduate student at 
Harvard University. Students who visited his home 
became very familiar with these collections. 
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It is now more than a century since 
Oberlin was set on its way to 
developing one of the nation’s finest 
libraries by the appointment of the 
redoubtable Azariah Smith Root as 
librarian. He started with fewer than 
15,000 volumes and was soon trying to 
add that many every year. When he 
died in 1927, the collection was 
approaching the 300,000 mark, making 
it unequalled among undergraduate 
institutions. 

Sadly, much of that collection— 
printed as it was on acidic paper—is 
now deteriorating. A prodigious effort is 
required to preserve the older materials 
for active use. At the same time, it is 
increasingly more costly to keep the 
collection up to date. Rising costs for 
scholarly journals continually frustrate 
our attempts to meet the needs of new 
programs, such as those in neuro- 
science and Latin American studies, as 
well as in established fields such as 
physics and art history. 

Moreover, another basic 
operational cost exists today, one that 
could scarcely have been anticipated in 
the early years of the library. In those 
years, neatly typed cards were virtually 
all that was necessary for a catalog, and 
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The Need Persists 
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These students attended a recent seminar in 
special collections. The library needs support for 
major exhibits and guest speakers who can help 
Oberlin comply with the recent Carnegie 
Foundation injunction to undergraduate colleges to 
“sustain the culture of the book.’ 


Erwin N. Griswold ‘25, former dean of the 
Harvard Law School, on a visit to the Oberlin 
library for a recent meeting of the board of 
trustees. He converted a valuable stamp collection 
into an endowed book fund in honor of his parents. 
Major gifts of this kind are needed to augment that 
part of the endowment committed to library 
acquisitions. The Griswold Fund supports the 
purchase of nearly 450 books each year in 
government, economics, and history. 
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a resourceful reference librarian could 
retrieve in a nearby volume the answer 
to almost any question. The advent of 
electronic database searching and the 
dramatic advantages of an online 
computer, however, have created new 
demands among the users of Oberlin's 
library. The library must keep pace 
with this current technology if it is to 
meet faculty and student research 
needs. 

Although some generous grants 
from foundations—particularly one 
from the Pew Memorial Trust—are 
meeting most of the costs of new 
computer systems, the expense of 
converting Azariah Root's cards toa 
modern online catalog tends to squeeze 
out support for other programs. It is 
extremely difficult to find funding for 
extending our special collections or for 
supporting the exhibits and seminars 
needed to make materials from those 
collections a vital part of our students’ 
educational experience. 

It is clear that now, more than ever, 
the Oberlin College Library needs 
friends. 


—William A. Moffett, 
Director of Libraries 


A GIFT FROM HER FAMILY AND FRIENDS IN MEMORY OF 


HELEN ESHBAUGH WARD 
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A student worker repairing books in the library's 


mending laboratory. The preservation program, 

begun in recent years as a result of a timely gift fi 

from a member of the class of 1949, enabled the erlin. (Zo 
library to begin outfitting a modern treatment LIBRARY 
center where student workers are taught repair 
and elementary binding techniques. The program 
which has already extended the life of many 
thousands of books, needs further support for 
microfilming and deacidification. 
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THE WILLIAM EDWARDS STEVENSON 
AND 
ELEANOR BUMSTEAD STEVENSON FUND, 


Who are the Friends of the Oberlin College Library? 


A Friend is anyone who joins in the effort to champion the role of the library in 
collecting and preserving books, sound recordings, and archival materials in the 

interests of teaching, scholarship, and personal study, or who helps us celebrate and 
encourage those who have contributed tangible support to the work of the library. 
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What does it take to join? 


Simply let us know that you're interested. There are no dues. 
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What can Friends do? 


Friends can assist the library with monetary gifts to designated book funds or gifts 
that augment that part of the endowment restricted to library support, by 
underwriting the preservation program, or by donating books or other materials. 
Other options include helping to attract new donors, assisting in the articulation of 
the history and art of the book, and helping us meet our postage and publication 
costs. Remember that gifts are still tax deductible if you itemize. 
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Are there special events for Friends? 


Yes. We sponsor exhibits, auctions, symposia, and social occasions, both in Oberlin 
and, occasionally, in other places. We also produce special publications. 
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Who governs the organization? 


An independent board of governors provides oversight according to bylaws 
developed in 1987. 
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FRIENDS OF THE OBERLIN COLLEGE LIBRARY 
Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
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Students examine Oberlin's 14th-century Torah, 

one of the oldest-known such hand-lettered leather 
scrolls of the five books of Moses in the United 
States and the oldest complete manuscript in 
Oberlin’s library. The restoration of this Torah, 
donated to Oberlin in 1912, was underwritten by 
gifts from alumni and friends of the College and 

the Premier Industrial Philanthropic Fund of the 
Jewish Community Federation of Cleveland. 
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composition and music theory, had its world 
premiere March 2 with the Cleveland Cham- 
ber Symphony orchestra. Gregory Fulker- 
son '7(), associate professor of violin, was the 
soloist. Robert Finn, music critic of the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer, said Fulkerson played the 
piece “beautifully” and said the work is “full of 
imagination, expertly scored, and brimming 
with fine opportunities for the soloist.” .. . 
Richard Miller, professor of singing, taught 
master classes for the French Ministry of Cul- 
ture in Paris in January. . . . Gary Nelson, as- 
sociate professor of music theory and technol- 


ogy, has been elected to the board of the 
Computer Music Association, an international 
body that organizes yearly conferences on 
computer music and encourages communica- 
tion among professionals in the field. It also is a 
liaison with manufacturers and marketers of 
computer-music programs and equipment. . . . 
In January, February, and March Larry Rach- 
leff, associate professor of wind ensemble and 
contemporary music, guest-conducted the 
Nassau County (New York) Honor Band, $all- 
state bands in Kentucky, Texas, and Delaware, 
and the Kansas All State Orchestra. ... Ro- 


bert Willoughby, professor of flute, has been 
appointed to the Board of Advisors of Flute 
Talk magazine. He recently gave master 
classes at the University of New Hampshire 
and the Peabody Conservatory. ... The 
Oberlin Trio—conservatory faculty members 
violinist Stephen Clapp, cellist Andrew 
Toth, Jr., and pianist Joseph Schwartz— 
toured five cities in January: Goshen, Indiana; 
St. Charles, Illinois; Iowa City; Vermillion, 
South Dakota; and South Bend. In February 
they performed in Columbus, sponsored by 
the Oberlin Alumni Association of Columbus. 
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CONSERVATORY CLASS NOTES 


1929 

At age 81, Lucile Gilbert Ritter is still actively 
employed as a pianist for her choir of 60 to 70 
voices at Travelers’ Rest, the Dade City, Fla., 
community in which she lives. She is also a volun- 
teer pianist for the women’s chorus. 


1936 

The California Redwoods Chorale, under the 
direction of Leland Barlow, toured the British 
Isles this past summer in its sixth European tour. 
The choir of 41 singers is the touring portion of its 
125-voice parent organization, the Humboldt Cho- 
rale, founded in 1947 by Conductor Barlow, emeri- 
tus professor of music at Humboldt State U. 


1943 

In December, Cal Rogers, first violinist in the 
Colorado Springs Symphony, conducted four per- 
formances of the Nutcracker Ballet with the Sym- 
phony and Tulsa Ballet. Cal has been a member of 
the Symphony since his retirement as professor of 
music and dean at Ashland (Ohio) Coll. in 1984. 


1944 

Last November in Utrecht, during a 10-day festival 
devoted entirely to Mahler’s Tenth Symphony, 
Theodore Bloomfield conducted five perfor- 
mances with the Brabant Symphony Orchestra of 
Clinton Carpenter’s version of the symphony and 
gave a conductor's view of the four versions’ 
scores during a symposium. In March he con- 
ducted the Brabant Symphony in another series of 
concerts, including one in the Amsterdam Con- 
certgebouw on March 20. 


1948 

Since his retirement from the SUNY Brockport 
faculty in 1980, lan Henderson has written two 
books dealing with historic tuning and tempera- 
ment. Strobe Tuner Settings for the Historic Scales 
and Computer Assistance for the Setting of Historic 
Tunings and Temperaments (to be included in 
“Books” in a future issue of the OAM) are both 
technical books written for those who wish to 
understand and use historic tunings and temper- 
aments and who wish to contrast intervalic rela- 
tionships in systems of tuning other than equal 
temperament. Henderson also travels to college 


Spring 1987 


campuses throughout the country offering a pro- 
gram called “Ancestors of the Modern Piano.” 


1950 

John E. Williams is recovering from a series of 
severe heart attacks that occurred Jan. 6. He plans 
to retire from his job as accounts payable clerk for 
John F. McNair, Inc., June 20, but plans to continue 
in his 29th year as organist of the Laurinburg 
(N.C.) Presbyterian Church. 


1952 


On Jan. 25 in the conservatory’s Warner Concert 
Hall Donald Shelhorn presented a piano recital. 
The program included the first public perfor- 
mance of his “Twenty-Four Preludes and Fugues” 
(1985) for piano, dedicated to Emeritus Professor 
of Pianoforte Jack Radunsky, with whom Shelhorn 
studied while at Oberlin. Since 1983 Shelhorn has 
been organist and choir director at Temple B’nai 
Jeshurun in Pepper Pike, Ohio. He has been a 
member of the Cleveland Orchestra Chorus since 
1961 and is on the accompanying staff of its Chil- 
dren’s Chorus and Blossom Festival Chorus. 


1954 
CORRECTION: In the winter issue of the OAM 


Carmen Buford was mistakenly referred to as he 
instead of she. 


1958 
Bob Kreis’s play (with music ), Adventures! played 


off Broadway in spring 1986. His most recent play, 
Cyanide and Ice Cream, a comedy, had its formal 
staged reading Dec. 8, 1986, at Studio 58 in New 
York City. He recently conducted South Pacific in 
Darien, Conn., and staged and conducted Mikado 
at Barnard Coll. in December. He is now collabo- 
rating with E. Howard Hunt (Watergate ) on a mus- 
ical (drama) called Beautiful People, about the 
Claus von Bulow murder case. 


1959 


Mary Brown Hinkle is assistant professor of 
music at Alvernia Coll. She and her husband, Roy 
B. Hinkle, associate professor of music at Albright 
Coll., live at 5004 Farming Ridge Blvd., Reading PA 


19606. 


1960 

Pantheon Records has recently released the first 
compact disc of Joan Yarbrough and Robert 
Cowan, duo-pianists, entitled Romantic Russian 
Piano Duos. It consists of first-recorded perfor- 
mances of five original duo-piano and four-hand/ 
one-piano compositions by Glinka, Borodin, Anton 
Rubinstein, Tschaikowsky, and Arensky. 


Tom ’30 and Emilie Williams were honored 
this past summer in two musical festivals at 
the Congregational Summer Assembly near 
Frankfort, Mich., where they have both held 
leadership roles in musical programming 
for the past 40 years. Tom was music and 
recreation director at the Assembly 1946-57. 
From 1957 to 1970 he was managing director, 
and since 1970 has been music director. Emi- 
lie has been accompanist-director of the As- 
sembly operettas since 1946. On October 5 
Tom was guest director for “A Festival of 
Great Hymns” at Central Congregational 
Church in Galesburg, Ilil., where he was 
former choir director. The festival celebrated 
the sesqui-centennial of the city, the church, 
and Knox College, where Tom had been head 
of the Department of Music 1944-70. 


Patricia M. Gray ’67, professor of music at 
Austin Peay State U. and artistic director and 
pianist for the National Music Arts series, 
was awarded the Franz Liszt Commemora- 
tive Medal from the Hungarian Ministry of 
Culture “in appreciation for her achievement 
in the presentation and the knowledgeable 
interpretation of the work of Franz Liszt.” 
The award was presented to her Dec. 19, 
1986, at the Embassy of the Hungarian Peo- 
ple’s Republic in Washington, D.C. Other 
recipients of the award include Leonard 
Bernstein, Viadimir Horwitz, Andre Watts, 
and Jorge Bolet. Last year Ms. Gray per- 
formed the “Duo Concertante” for the Cente- 
nary Celebration, part of an on-going series 
that she coordinated at the National Academy 
of Arts. The performance was recorded by 
National Public Radio for broadcast nation- 
wide, received favorable response by the 
press, and led to her being awarded the 
medal by the Hungarian government. 


1963 


James Paul, music director of the Baton Rouge 
Symphony, has been principal guest conductor of 
the New Orleans Symphony Orchestra since No- 
vember. . . . Amuseum in St. Paul, Minn., and the 
National Museum of American History at the 
Smithsonian Inst. in Washington, D.C., have each 
purchased a fortepiano authentically restored by 
Edward Swenson. The pianos were both built 
around 1820 by Viennese piano-maker Conrad 
Graf. Swenson has been restoring pianos for the 
past 15 years; he currently owns a collection of 20 
antique grand pianos and one Graf fortepiano, one 
of four that can be found in the U.S. He plans to 
start a small museum. 


1964 


Greg Steinke is chairman and professor of music 
at San Diego State U. His composition for wood- 
wind quintet, “Wind River Country,” commis- 
sioned by U. Wyoming, premiered July 1986 at the 
Western Arts Festival in Laramie. “Carvings,” for 
synthesized orchestra, premiered April 1986 at 
Stephens Coll., in Missouri. 
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1967 

Rebecca Brown Erlenbach, Julius, and family 
have moved to LaCrosse, Wis. She teaches part 
time for the LaCrosse public schools and in the 
Viterbo Coll. Preparatory Music Dept., and he is 
the new dean of Arts, Letters, and Sciences at U. 
Wisconsin-LaCrosse. Address: N 2271 Willow Way 
West, LaCrosse, WI 54601. 


1968 

David Isele and his wife, Cheryl, performed a 
program of vocal music at the Helen Pedtke 
House, Notre Dame, Ind., in November. He con- 
tinues as associate professor at U. Tampa, where 
he teaches and composes. Four of his works will 
be published this year by G..A. Publications and 
Somerset Press. 


1970 


Gregory Allen presented a concert titled “Hom- 
age to Rubinstein: A Centennial Tribute” in Ober- 
lin at the conservatory’s Warner Concert Hall Jan. 
15. The concert, part of the Arthur Rubinstein 
International Music Soci- 
ety’s Centennial Celebra- 
tion, commemorated the 
100th anniversary of the 
birth of the Polish pian- 
__ ist. The program featured 
,, works written for and 
dedicated to Rubinstein 
by Stravinsky, Prokofiev, 
Poulenc, Milhaud, DeFal- 
la, Villa-Lobos, and Sy- 
Seifter manowski. Allen is pro- 


fessor of music and artist-in-residence at U. Texas 
at Austin. ... During the academic year pianist 
Lydia Seifter is Honorary Scholar of the Coll. of 
the Arts at U. Wisconsin-Whitewater. She planned 
to teach “Gustav Mahler and the Dilemma of Dual- 
ity,” lecture about the composer/conductor, per- 
form recitals of his works, and offer master classes 
in Austro-German music. Her lecture/recitals in- 
clude “Mahler, Heaven, and Purgatory,” and “Mah- 
ler in Vienna: City of Dreams, City of Nightmares.” 


1971 

Carol Wincenc, artistic director of Flute Caravan, 
an ensemble of flutists, performed at the Interna- 
tional Flute Festival in August at the Ordway 
Theatre in St. Paul, Minn., and at Kleinhans Music 
Hall in February in Buffalo, N.Y. Wincenc will also 
perform with the Indianapolis Symphony Orches- 
tra on its European tour beginning this fall. On 
tour, she will perform the European premiere of 
Concerto for Flute and Orchestra written for her 
by Lukas Foss. 


1972 

Harpist Georganne Cassat’s fall concert season 
included performances in Cheyenne, Chicago, 
Asheville, and Washington, D.C. A Washington 
Post review said that she “coaxed a rainbow of 
colors from her instrument.” Address: 1007 N. 
Summit St., lowa City, IA 52240. 


1973 
Michael P. Davis had his debut this spring with 
the New York City Opera National Co. when he 


(Continued on page 47) 


Jazz and Classical Performance 
Mark Career of Michael Mossman 


If diversity of performance skills and broad gen- 
eral knowledge are the marks of the young emerg- 
ing musician, then Michael Mossman ’81 could be 
a model. A double-degree major with an A.B. in 
sociology and anthropology and aB.M. in trumpet 
performance and jazz studies, Mossman is a 
member of the highly acclaimed Out of the Blue 
(O.T.B.) ensemble. 

The group’s second record, “Inside Track,” 
reached number 5 on the jazz charts last year, and 
in addition to appearing in the U.S., the ensemble 
performed last year in the Mt. Fuji Jazz Festival 
(which also featured other Blue Note artists Her- 
bie Hancock, Freddie Hubbard, Art Blakey, and 
Carmen McRae). 

O.T.B. came into existence through the initia- 
tive of Blue Note record producer Bruce Lundvall, 
who believed that an ensemble of highly talented 
but unknown handpicked musicians could carry 
forward the most valuable elements of the jazz 
heritage as well as provide an innovative thrust. 
Mossman, who writes original material and often 
serves as leader for the group, was selected for 
the ensemble from among dozens of trumpet 
players in a lengthy audition process. 

Mossman has high praise for his Oberlin teach- 
ers, which he related during a recent trip back to 
campus, when he joined Allen Farnham ’83, piano; 
Jeff Lederer '83, saxes; and Dave Pleasant ’83, 
drums, to perform as the Oberlin Reunion Band. 

“With Wendell [Wendell Logan, professor of 
Afro- American music | something deeper seems 
to take place,” said Mossman. “[It’s] much differ- 


Michael Mossman ‘81 


ent from the standard college fare. | think that 
may have something to do with the success of his 
students in New York and elsewhere.” Mossman 
also cited his trumpet teacher, Byron Pearson, 
professor of trumpet, as “marvelously able to 
guide his students in many diverse areas of 
performance.” 

This past September Mossman demonstrated 
some of his own versatility when he performed the 
Telemann D-major Concerto and Bach's Second 
Brandenburg Concerto at the Lincoln Center 
Bandshell, sharing the well attended concert with 
pianist Ruth Laredo and the Naumburg Orchestra 
conducted by Jens Nyggard.—W.H.D. 
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A View from the Bridge 


by Eileen Tate Cline 56 

When I joined the Oberlin College Board 
of Trustees, I found gratifying the gracious 
ease with which the board absorbed the 
specially-elected student and alumni trust- 
ees, welcoming them as bridges to their 
respective constituencies. It was instruc- 
tive to discover the extraordinary extent 
to which trustees share with faculty, staff, 
students, and alumni a deep concern for 
the continued strength and integrity of 
Oberlin College as rooted in its fundamen- 
tal values. Perhaps this is not so remark- 
able, considering that until recently only 
one member of the board was not an 
alumnus of the College. 

Finding the commonalities was easy. 
More challenging has been dealing with 
the variety of perspectives about how 
best to get the job done. As part of a larger 
picture, the ongoing debate about invest- 
ment in South Africa has been a catalyst 
for bringing to the surface fundamental 
factors crucial to the character of the insti- 
tution. 

Many of us were attracted to Oberlin by 
its leadership on issues of humanitarian 
principle: its historical stance on behalf of 
women and blacks as well as other evi- 
dences of social commitment, such as the 
missionary programs in Asia. I thus was 
pleased to be on the trustees’ Advisory 
Committee on Social and Political Con- 
cerns, charged with gathering informa- 
tion for the board’s consideration of the 
South African investment issue. The com- 
mittee processed mountains of material. 
There were symposia and meetings with 
concerned groups and individuals in 
Oberlin, New York, Boston, and Washing- 
ton, resulting in extensive reports written 
and distributed. 

From the beginning this was a task that 
demanded extreme self discipline. The 
moral issue and the need to take a coura- 
geous stand for social justice seemed obvi- 
ous. But the more we dug, listened, and 
tried to understand the points of view of 
others who shared similar basic human 
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values, the clearer it became that the is- 
sue was far more complex than any of us 
had recognized. 

The debate has been characterized by 
the thoughtful efforts of a great many stu- 
dents, faculty, and trustees who wrestled 
with this issue. But some curious things 
have surfaced to give us pause. With a 
mixture of reassurance and chagrin, it 
was noted that the 1985 proposal urged 
by both the students and the trustee sub- 
committee was essentially a verbatim 
copy of one already adopted by the board 
in 1979 but not closely monitored nor 
publicized. 

Working further, in close cooperation 
with some astute, hardworking, and well- 
informed students, and taking into consid- 
eration the wide range of thoughtful 
views of the other trustees and the faculty, 
the advisory committee drafted a pro- 
posal using almost the same words as one 
presented by the most actively involved 
student group. Yet, in the absence of a dra- 
matic call for immediate divestment, the 
trustees were perceived by some as shirk- 
ing their social responsibility, and by oth- 
ers as going much too far, jeopardizing 
the College’s financial future and educa- 
tional integrity. A thoughtful reading of 
the statement shows neither perception 
to be correct. 

The exercise has been frustrating but 
extremely useful for Oberlin. The inter- 
change has highlighted the difficulty in 
tempering one’s personal concept of right 
with a commitment to finding construc- 
tive and practical solutions that respect a 
range of views, including different ap- 
proaches to upholding a shared sense of 
basic morality. Many—on all sides of the 
question—are being forced to come to 
grips with the fact that what they assumed 
was “Oberlin” may not in fact be exactly 
sO. 

Arguments on both sides notwithstand- 
ing, Oberlin continues to be a fundamen- 
tally morally admirable institution; and | 
find in its backbone the utmost integrity. It 
has furnished me with some of the great- 


est lessons and examples of my life—and 
some of the truest friends. But we have 
work to do. 

South Africa still is in the forefront of 
consciousness. Many of us remain uncon- 
vinced that any level of constructive en- 
gagement will be effective in behalf of 
black South Africans. On the other hand, 
many place no stock in the effectiveness 
of immediate and total divestment, even 
as a gesture. But neither have we collec- 
tively found a timely response consistent 
with our history as social pioneer, and that 
has deeply troubled us. It may be that we 
are waging the battle on the wrong 
front—among ourselves. If we are not to 
abandon our own democratic ideals, we 
must reckon with the fact that we have 
not all come to a common point of agree- 
ment. 


It is possible that had we completely di- 
vested long ago, we would feel righteous 
but disengaged. A thoughtful friend com- 
mented recently that he had almost “for- 
gotten” El Salvador until he met a Salva- 
dorean child adopted by his neighbor. So 
with us. As it is, the “threat” is still there, 
and the turmoil a constant thorn nudging 
government and business to take the kind 
of action that is far more significant than 
we or any other educational institution 
could do alone. 

The complexities of the times demand 
that we find more varied and sophisti- 
cated ways to demonstrate our social 
conscience. We have not yet found the 
shape of that leadership. It is not my pur- 
pose here to debate the way to be most 
moral, but to describe some sobering 
awarenesses that have evolved in my 
own thought as I opened it wider than | 
thought necessary or possible. It was sig- 
nificant that this awareness did not occur 
until | became a member of the board and 
a participant in its work. It is not insignifi- 
cant that a student with whom I spoke at 
length was surprised to find that trustees 
are not paid, and that their chief responsi- 
bility is to give of their time and profes- 
sional and financial resources. For an 
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instant | was tempted to be amused by his 
naivete. But it was not funny. He was in- 
vesting a lot of himself in a most sincere 
way, and was being hobbled by what he 
did not know. 


All indicators point to the need for 
deeper understanding of the board's func- 
tion and its role in the life of the institu- 
tion; anda more clearly defined system of 
communication between the board and 
other members of the College community. 
In the summer of 1986 the board’s Com- 
munications Committee completed a de- 
tailed report that proposes such a system. 


Alumni-elected trustee involvement is 
vital to this communication process. 
Along with their professional expertise in 
a variety of areas, it is the special charge 
of alumni-elected trustees to provide a 
bridge of perspective between the board 
and the active alumni body. Through their 
participation as trustees they have an op- 
portunity to become more specifically 
aware of the complexities faced by the 
board—the need to contribute imagina- 
tive ways of putting idealism into practical 
reality. They then are responsible for 
communicating that understanding to the 
alumni constituency, giving a wider range 
of individuals the opportunity to mobilize 
their energies in increasingly sophisti- 
cated ways in support of the College's 
most fundamental goals and the creative 
development of its future. 


Eileen T. Cline is dean of the Conservatory 
of Music of the Peabody Institute of the 
Johns Hopkins University.—Ed. 


Former Review Staffers Find 
Few Changes in 1987 Paper 


It is published once a week instead of 
twice, and “cold” type has replaced “hot,” 
but otherwise the Oberlin Review has 
changed remarkably little over the years, 
alumni visiting the campus for a special 
reunion discovered in February. 

About 20 former Review staff members 
spent a weekend at Oberlin reminiscing, 
speaking in a panel discussion on contem- 
porary journalism, offering a critique of 
recent Review issues, and giving advice to 
students interested in journalism careers. 


The group spanned more than four dec- 
ades, from Thomas Boardman and Ross 
Sanderson, both ’39, to Kenneth Ru- 
botzky ’85. After a Friday-night dinner, re- 
union participants recalled their days as 
editors and writers for the paper—a time 
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in which many said they had “majored in 
extracurricular activities.” 

On Saturday morning, three alumni 
who are now working journalists told a 
campus forum of both the triumphs and 
failings of press coverage in their areas of 
expertise. Panelists were Ted Gest 68, le- 
gal-affairs editor of U.S. News and World 
Report, Jon Margolis ’62, political writer in 
the Chicago Tribune Washington bureau, 
and Jolie Solomon ’78, Cincinnati bureau 
chief of the Wall Street Journal. The panel 
was moderated by Victor Stone ’42, law 
professor of the University of Illinois and.a 
member of the College’s Board of Trust- 
ees. Offering commentary was Ron Kahn, 
Oberlin professor of government. 

The Review alumni spent much of-their 
time with current editors of the newspa- 
per, in a Saturday lunch to make sugges- 
tions on improving coverage and writing 
and in a Sunday-morning visit to the Re- 
view Office, which is still located in the 
Press of the Times building at 60 South 
Pleasant Street. 

Alumni learned that the Review is no 
longer printed on site but rather in Belle- 
vue, Ohio, necessitating an 80-mile round 
trip each week to deliver copy. Instead of 
having Press of the Times produce “hot” 
lead type on an old-fashioned linotype 
machine, students now assemble pages 
themselves using “cold” (photographic 
process) type. The Review formerly pub- 
lished eight-page issues on both Tuesday 


and Friday, but students now put out a 16- 
page edition on Friday only. 

Review staff members are seeking sup- 
port from the College to purchase their 
own type-setting equipment—an issue 
that was discussed in a Sunday-morning 
brunch with alumni and President Starr. 
Alumni agreed to explore the possibility 
of a fund-raising campaign among former 
Review staff members. 

The Review event was the second in a 
series of reunions that began a year ago 
with a gathering of Gilbert-and-Sullivan 
alumni. Other reunions are planned for 
future years, including WOBC Radio in 
1988. 

—Ted Gest *68 


Fall ASOC Visitors Tackle 
Child-Assault Prevention, 
Job Creation, Other Topics 


Five alumni returned to campus since this 
past summer under the ASOC (Alumni in 


Service to Oberlin College) Program. 


In July, Joyce Luhrs ’83, legislative fel- 
low at the Center for Women in Govern- 
ment at SUNY, Albany, consulted with 
members of the Women’s Studies Pro- 
gram Committee about ways the pro- 
gram could increase representation of mi- 
nority women in the curriculum and on 
the faculty. The creation of Friends of 


Ted Gest ‘68, legal affairs editor of U.S. News and World Report, James Segelstein ‘77, CBS 


correspondent, John Margolis '62, political writer in the Chicago Tribune Washington bureau, 
and other former Review staff members visited the Offices of the Oberlin Review when they 


reunited on campus in February, 
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Women’s Studies (see “Letters” in the win- 
ter 1987 issue) emerged from the discus- 
sion. 

University of Arizona Professor of Polit- 
ical Science John Schwarz ’61 was invited 
in November by Oberlin’s Government 
Department to discuss with a faculty 
group his research on job-creation pro- 
grams. He also spoke to Paul Dawson's 
Government 105 class (American Gov- 
ernment: Institutions and Policies) on his 
recent book, America’s Hidden Success, 
which discusses the Great Society anti- 
poverty programs. The book is a text for 
the class. (Schwarz’s daughter Jody is a 
sophomore in the College this year.) 

Schwarz’s classmate Merrill Shanks ’61, 
associate professor and program director 
for computer-assisted survey methods at 
the University of California at Berkeley, 
was also invited to return to campus in 
November by the Government Depart- 
ment. He gave a public lecture, “The Run 
for the Presidency in 1988: ‘Tis the Season 
to Be Wary.” (David Shanks, a first-year 
student in the College, has joined his sis- 
ter, Carol, a junior, to make an all-Oberlin 
family for Merrill and Patricia Fabry 
Shanks ’63.) 

Also in November, Stewart Kohl ’77, ex- 
ecutive vice president of the Cooperative 
League of the U.S.A., led a workshop on 
coops. He was invited by the Oberlin Stu- 
dent Cooperative Association (OSCA) and 
the Office of Residential Life. 

Laura Rosenbaum ’86 led a workshop, 
“Reality of Child Assault and the Feminist 
Response,” in December for an EXCO 
class, Practicum at a Battered Women’s 
Shelter. Rosenbaum is a child-assault-pre- 
vention program facilitator for Women 
Against Rape in Berkeley, California. 

—Midge Wood Brittingham '60 
Executive Director 
Oberlin Alumni Association 


5 Alumni at Hewlett-Packard 
Give $7250 in Equipment 
to Physics Department 


By taking advantage of a unique com- 
pany program, five Oberlin College 
alumni associated with the Hewlett-Pack- 
ard Company have enabled the Physics 
Department to obtain four Hewlett-Pack- 
ard instruments with list prices totaling 
$7250. 

Thomas C. Horth, ’55 organized the gift 
pool for the Physics Department; other 
donors are John N. Dukes 753, Paul F. 
Bente ’67, Robert C. Devereaux '69, and 
Thomas J. Linder ’78. 
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The instruments, chosen by faculty 
members, are two signal generators, a 
digital multimeter, and an x-y recorder. 
According to Physics Department chair- 
man W. Bruce Richards, one signal gener- 
ator can be used to demonstrate AM and 
FM modulation of radio signals or tremolo 
and vibrato of musical tones in acoustics, 
while the other produces short pulses that 
are useful in testing instrumentation for 
nuclear physics experiments. The digital 
multimeter facilitates precise measure- 
ments of voltage and current; the x-y re- 
corder is a pen plotter that can be used to 
make a permanent record of slowly vary- 
ing analog signals by drawing graphs of 
them on paper. 

Hewlett Packard is one of many firms 
that match their employees’ gifts to col- 
leges. Under the additional program at 
Hewlett-Packard, if employees apply their 
gifts to the purchase of Hewlett-Packard 
equipment for a college, the company 
matches the gift three times over. 

—Paul Solyn ’73, Director 
Foundation and Corporate Support 
Oberlin College 


Delaware Club Elects 
Officers for 1986-87 


The Delaware Oberlin Alumni Club has 
elected Willis Cupery ’54 president of the 
club; A. Murray Goodwin, Jr., ’53, trea- 
surer; Christine Dobbs '34, regional coor- 
dinator; and Steven Wise '57 and Ray 
Urwin ’72, admission representatives. 

The club met in December at the home 
of Mr. and Mrs. Peter H. Flint for a Christ- 
mas party and carol-sing. Alexandra 
Winslow, flute, and Karen Flint ’64, harp- 
sichord and organ, provided musical en- 
tertainment. 

Oberlinians who live in the Delaware 
area but do not receive club notices may 
call (302) 652-7642 for information. 

—Karen Flint ’64 
Oberlin College ‘Trustee 


WOBC Reunion Is Next 


The Alumni Association is already plan- 
ning next year’s special reunion. Oberli- 
nians who worked at WOBC, the College 
radio station, as students are invited to re- 
turn Friday, March 4, to Sunday, March 6, 
1988, for a weekend of reminiscence and 
fun, maybe even some on-air time. 
Alumni who want to be certain that they 
are on the mailing list, or who are inter- 
ested in helping plan the reunion, should 


drop a card now to the Alumni Associa- 

tion, Bosworth Hall, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, OH 44074-1089. 

—Barbara Pierce ’66 

Assistant Director 

Oberlin Alumni Association 


69 Sons and Daughters 
of Alumni Enrolled 


New students at Oberlin this year include 
69 sons and daughters of Oberlin 
alumni—nearly twice as many as last 
year. Accounting for 7.7 percent of the 
new-students population, they are: 

Alyson Ahern (parents: Wilbert and 
Janet Turbyne Ahern °63/’63); Chris- 
topher Andrews (father: George Andrews 
04); Karen Ashby (mother: Mary Wheeler 
Ashby ’59); Jephta Bernstein (mother: 
Barbara Wyman Bernstein '64); James 
Blandy (mother: Susan Griswold Blandy 
60); Peter Blaustein (father: David Blaus- 
tein 63); Nicholas Blechman (father: Ro- 
bert Blechman ‘52); Hope Brayton 
(mother: Joan Gettig Brayton ’56); An- 
thony Brown (mother: Barbara Bandes 
Brown ’56); and Adam Brusic (mother: 
Lucy McTeer Brusic ’61). 

Laura Cheek (parents: Kenneth and 
Jane Brownell Cheek '59/’59); Sheryl Co- 
hen (parents: Frederick Cohen ’57 and Su- 
san Stone '61); Christopher Cook (father: 
Robert Cook ’57); Shane Dubow (parents: 
Fred and Sandra Shane DuBow ’65/’65); 
Stephen Eigles (mother: Norma Kaplow 
Eigles 59); Scott Endo (father: Todd Endo 
63); Erik Erikson (parents: John and Mar- 
garet Sahs Erikson °61/'62); Andrew 
Ferguson (mother: Janet Toohy Ferguson 
’49); Jennifer Field (father: Robert Field 
08); Daniel Ford (parents: David and 
Wendy Woodruff Ford ’66/’66); and 
James Helgeson (parents: John and Sarah 
Slater Helgeson '57/’57). 

Kristi Hempel (father: Karl Hempel.’60); 
Leslie Hempling (parents: Harold and 
Claire Hernick Hempling 50/750); Daniel 
House (parents: Robert House °63 and 
Jean Johnson ‘63); Tressa Johnson 
(mother: Karen Cornwath Johnson ’64); 
Ali Kizilbash (mother: Julie Zaugg ’64); 
Steven Kraines (father: David Kraines 
62); Jonathan Lawrence (parents: Willis 
and Lindsey Cairns Lawrence ’59/’59); 
Nancy London (father: William London 
D3); David Magdoff (father: Fredrick 
Magdoff ’63); Sara Manvel (parents: Ben- 
net and Sarah Laird Manvel ’64/’62); and 
Andrew Marcuse (parents: Edgar and 
Linda Mickelson Marcuse ’62/’61). 

Alexander Margolis (mother: Melanie 
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Hoffman Margolis ’75); Aino Millikan 
(mother: Ruth Garrett Shankweiler °55); 
Paul Mirel (father: Lawrence Mirel ’57); 
Kara Moritz (parents: Frederic and Kirstin 
Shafer Moritz ’63/’63); Brian Mueller 
(mother: Brenda Yule Mueller ’59); Sara 
Orr (parents: Daniel and Mary Lee Hayes 
Orr ’54/'57); Deborah Owen (father: John 
Owen ’61); James Pruitt (father: John 
Pruitt °55); David Rees (mother: Ann 
Haeberle Rees '51); Susan Reitbauer 
(mother: Elizabeth Walker Reitbauer ’56); 
and Mitchell Rekow (mother: Nancy 
Mitchell Rekow ’54). 

Gregory Rigdon (mother: Mary Shaw 
Rigdon ’58); Geoffrey Robinson (parents: 
Stanley Robinson III ’62 and Kathleen 
Cronin Robinson ’63); Beth Rosenstein 
(parents: George and Harriet McGovran 
Rosenstein, Jr. '59/’59); Benjamin Rosen- 
thal (mother: Marguerite Goldberg Rosen- 
thal 63); Fiona Rotberg (father: Robert 
Rotberg 55); Erica Rubin (mother: Lore 
Reich Rubin '48); Kirk Sanders (parents: 
Leslie and Sylvia Sitterley Sanders °56/ 
'06); John Searle (father: Roger Searle ’58); 
David Shanks (parents: Merrill and Patri- 
cia Fabry Shanks ’61/’63); and Jennifer 


Solotaroff (mother: Sarah Dubsky Solo- 
taroff ’58). 

William Speck (mother: Helen Satterlee 
Speck ’60); William Speidel (parents: Wil- 
liam and Elena Rasch Speidel 57/57); Jef- 
frey Sperber (father: Michael Sperber ’53); 
Chloe Stamas (mother: Emily Schaefer 
Stamas 61); Aandrea Stang (father: Harry 
Stang ’59); Timothy Steller (parents: Ro- 
bert and Judith Bavis Steller 58/58); Re- 
becca Stumpf (mother: Dorothy Dockett 
Stumpf ’61); Everett Sutherland (parents: 
Armour and Nancy Wolf Sutherland ’61/ 
61); Laura Talley (parents: John and Jean 
Dutton Talley °65/’65); Barry Vaughan 
(mother: Eva Reinkraut Vaughan ’55); 
Lara Webber (mother: Carol Staats Web- 
ber '65); Kera Weiserbs (father: David 
Arnow '73); and Amy Worsham (parents: 
Jerry and Nancy Green Worsham ’57/ 
36). 

Jennifer Wu (father: Shih Yen Wu ’54); 
Carolyn Young (parents: John and Linda 
Graves Young ’60/’60); and William Zim- 
belman (parents: Charles Zimbelman 61 


and Carol Hagan Jackson ’61). 


—L.K.G. 


Some of the first-year Oberlin students who are sons and daughters of Oberlin alumni gathered 
recently on the steps of Wilder. They are: (top row) Sheryl Cohen, Jeff Sperber, Erik Erikson, 
Chris Andrews, (middle row) Geoff Robinson, Peter Blaustein, Dan Ford, James Pruitt, Scott 
Endo, (bottom row) Sara Manvel, Laura Cheek, Dan House, Sara Orr, and Randy Sutherland. 
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COLLEGE CLASS NOTES 


Graduate School of Theology 
Leonard H. Budd '59 B.D., senior pastor of Lake- 
wood (Ohio) United Methodist Church, is the co- 
author of Resurrection Promises: Sermons, Wor- 
ship Resources and Group Discussion Questions 
for the Easter Season (C.S.S. Publishing Co.). . . . 
Paul E. Deppen ’52 B.D. received the Trustee of 
the Year Award from United Church Homes, a 
ministry arm of the United Church of Christ. 
... Gardner C. Taylor '40 B.D. delivered the 
sermon and benediction at Oberlin’s Mount Zion 
Baptist Church’s centennial celebration held last 
November. Once called the “dean of the nation’s 
black preachers” by Time magazine, he is pastor 
of Concord Baptist Church of Christ in Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 


1921 


Since her retirement Helen Thomas Cline has 
remained active in both church and social func- 
tions. She enjoys reading, walking, and keeping up 
with Hiram Coll., from which all of her children 
graduated. Helen resides in Hiram, Ohio. 


1922 

Lloyd L. Withrow has been awarded the Ameri- 
can Society of Mechanical Engineers’ 1986 Soi- 
chiro Honda Medal for his work on combustion, 
fuel, lubricant, and emission requirements that 
led to the development of high-compression-ratio 
engines resulting in less consumption of petro- 
leum. For 37 years he was head of the fuels and 
lubrication department at GM Research Labs, 
Warren, Mich. 


1923 

In October 1986, a complete collection of the 
weekly “Peace and People” columns that Margery 
Wells Steer has written over the past 20 years for 
Farm and Dairy (Salem, Ohio), was placed in the 
Sophia Smith Collection (Women’s Archives) at 
Smith Coll. The columns, which Mrs. Steer con- 
tinues to write, reflect one rural woman's grass- 
roots view on international relations. 


1928 

Dorothy Bracken Pettijohn won three gold med- 
als in the Maryland Senior Olympics held last 
October. She took first place in the three-mile 
bicycle race, the softball throw, and the standing 
broad jump. 


1930 
The Fort Myers (Fla.) Beach Bulletin newspaper 
honored Charlotte Horton (“Sha Sha”) Russell 
as its Exemplary Citizen in 1986 for her leadership 
role in preserving the Matanzas Wilderness Pre- 
serve. Sha Sha chairs the Matanzas Pass Preserve 


Committee. 


1931 


Joseph Himes received the U. North Carolina at 
Greensboro’s first Martin Luther King, Jr., Service 


Award Jan. 18. A sociologist who retired from the 
university in 1977 as Excellence Foundation Pro- 
fessor, he is the author of five books, including 
Racial Conflict in American Society and Social 
Planning in America, and of more than 100 journal 
articles. 


1933 

Jane Evans Flannery has moved from Santa Cruz 
to a retirement apartment complex in Walnut 
Creek. Address: 611 Pershing Dr., Walnut Creek, 
CA 94596. . . . W. Culver Hale and Majorie Cow- 
drie Crone were married Nov. 29, 1986, with 45 
family members attending the wedding. The cou- 
ple’s address: 185 East 265 St., Euclid, OH 44132. 


1940 

George A. Gray retired Jan. 1, 1986, after 45 years 
at the Gray Printing Co. in Fostoria, Ohio. The 
company printed the Hi-O-Hi from 1933 to 1946 
and, intermittently, the Oberlin Alumni Magazine 
from 1948 to 1983. In his retirement, Gray is work- 
ing on the 100-year history of Gray Printing Co. as 
president of the Fostoria Historical Society and 
Museum. He is also president of the Fostoria 
Community Concert Assn.; an elder, teacher, and 
choir member of the Presbyterian church; and an 
active tennis player and cross-country skier. 


1941 

This past October in Atlanta, Ga., Walter C. 
Warner presented a paper entitled “An ASTM 
Case Study on Fatigue Testing” at the 130th meet- 
ing of the rubber division of the American Chemi- 
cal Society. He was also co-chairman of a sympo- 
sium on the use of statistical methods in formula- 
tion and testing of rubber. 


1943 

For the past seven years Peggy Moore Stouffer's 
husband, Bill, has been designing, building, and 
operating a 500-pound miniature replica of a 
steam locomotive, which he donated to the Ches- 
apeake & Ohio Historical Society for exhibition at 
the B&O Railroad Museum in Baltimore, Md. Bill is 
a retired engineer at Jones & Laughlin Steel Corp. 
in Pittsburgh. . . . In November, U. California-San 
Francisco named Irving Philips the winner of the 
23rd annual J. Elliott 
Royer Award and its 
$15,000 prize. Philips, pro- 
fessor of psychiatry and 
director of the Child and 
Adolescent Psychiatry 
Program at UCSF, was 
honored for his teaching, 
clinical work, service, and 
research in mental retar- 
dation and the preven- 
tion of childhood psychi- 
atric disturbance. Last year he was honored by his 
peers, who elected him to a two-year term as 
president of the American Academy of Child Psy- 
chiatry... . Eugene Wehrli has been installed as 


Philips 


3] 


Evangelical Professor of Biblical Interpretation 
and Dean for Academic Life at Eden Theological 
Seminary, where he has been on the faculty since 
1960. 


1944 

Allen P. Arnold taught chemistry at U. North 
Carolina at Asheville this past fall. In March he 
gave a seminar on fuel additives in Bombay, India. 
He was retired from Lubrizol Corp. in 1984... . 
Margaret Fulton Sailer is coordinator of the 
Elwyn (Pa.) Inst. Senior Center. 


1945 

Mary Brown Gray and her husband, Vincent, 
teach at Zhejiang U., Hangzhou, People’s Republic 
of China. He continues to do research on coal at 
the Inst. of Energy Engineering and she teaches 
English in the language department. Vincent re- 


tired over a year ago from the Coal Research Assn. 
of New Zealand. 


1947 

Thalia Cheronis Selz won first prize this past fall 
in Oktoberfest II National Short Fiction competi- 
tion for her story, “The One That Pumps the 
Blood.” Her stories “A Change of Heart” and 
“Learning American” were finalists this fall in two 
other nationwide contests. All three stories will be 
published. She has recently been selected by the 
Connecticut Commission on the Arts for a pro- 
gram of statewide readings of her fiction and has 
also read in Massachusetts and Illinois this year. 
She is currently writer-in-residence at Trinity Coll. 
in Hartford, Conn. 


1948 


Mary Williams Seymour, former associate direc- 


tor of the anthropology program at the National 
Science Foundation, was honored at a retirement 
dinner held for her in December in Philadelphia. 
Jean Morisuye Conklin and Richard I. Ford ’63 
were among those attending the dinner. Seymour 
and her husband, Ernest, both retired from their 
jobs in January and have plans to travel, study, 
and enjoy life. Address: 2100 Washington Ave., 
Silver Spring, MD 20910. 


1949 

Betty Doolittle Peckham has been elected presi- 
dent of the Adirondack Mountain Club for 1987. 
She is the first woman to head the organization in 
its 65-year history. 


1952 
The Detroit Free Press featured Pat Chase Hart- 
mann in its Nov. 3, 1986, edition. Having retired 17 


Bliss on East Hill 


It’s 6 am. and you're a student at East Hill Farm 
and School. It’s your turn to milk the cows. Later 
in the morning you go to your first class, in 
mechanical engineering. You won't need pencils 
or paper. You won't have to sit in a classroom 
feverishly taking notes. The 1954 John Deere trac- 
tor needs to be repaired; you learn mechanical 
engineering first-hand. That’s the way Dick Bliss 
*42 intends East Hill to operate. 

The state-accredited year-round private school 
on 387 acres in south central Vermont encour- 
ages self-reliance and the development of self- 
worth in each of its 30 students. “Everything else 
follows from that,” says Bliss, headmaster and 
founder of the school. Self-reliance and self-worth 
derive from being useful, says Bliss, and at East 
Hill there is plenty of opportunity to be that. His 
students and teachers tend to the vegetable 
gardens and the animals, do the cooking, clean- 
ing, building and building maintenance, woodcut- 
ting, woodwork, and accounting. They maintain 
90 acres of grasses, oats, and barley, and plow and 
harvest the fields. Once a month they hold a meet- 
ing to discuss money allocation, job priorities, and 
the current and future status of East Hill. 

Each day begins with singing, dancing, and 
meeting, at which time a counselor-student lays 
out the farm work for the day and suggests proj- 
ects for the classroom, workshop, and art room. 
Classes are small and mixed in age (“kindergarten 
through 14th grade, or whenever the student is 
ready to leave,” says Bliss). For balance, Bliss 
encourages students to devote one third of the 
day to academic subjects, one third to singing and 
dancing, and the remainder to vigorous activity on 
the farm. 

Academic subjects are enhanced with “lots of 
graphics and lots of drama.” Bliss thinks that 
children learn more readily when somebody “isn’t 
just standing in front of you hammering informa- 
tion into you.” Each child is required to play a 
musical instrument. More advanced students are 
expected to tutor others. 

Bliss started the school in the mid-’60s so that 
his two sons, one born mildly retarded and the 
other normal, could learn in the same place. “I 
wanted to make a society where both of my kids 
could find real wisdom,” says Bliss. He rejected a 
financially secure teaching career to follow a path 
that, to him, made more sense. He had earned the 
M.A. degree in history from Western Reserve Uni- 
versity in 1950, did most of his doctorate work at 
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Cornell University, and taught history and social 
science at Cornell and at Vassar and Bennett col- 
leges when he decided to find a place that would 
benefit both his children. “The weak and emerging 
personality of the child-adolescent must have 
maximum possibilities for many encounters both 
with problems to solve and with other individu- 
als,” says Bliss. He makes it a point to enroll three 
or four special-education students at the school 
each year. 

Despite Bliss’s lack of certification in special 
education, his school has attracted students from 
other states who seek special help. One student 
he is especially proud of is a 13-year-old who 
reads at second-grade level. He is the best swim- 
mer in the school, and the other kids respect him 
for that, says Bliss. He is also an excellent chess 
player. Bliss encourages the child to excel at what 
he does best and then tackle the reading problem 
with new confidence. “His stress level is down, his 
health is up; he doesn’t have the anger he had; and 
his reading has improved,” Bliss says. 

East Hill is not an elite school. It operates on a 
$65,000 yearly budget with most of the income 
from tuition (eight boarders and the rest day- 
schoolers). Eight families at East Hill are under 
poverty level. “We choose to live simply without a 


great deal of money income,” says Bliss. There are 
11 volunteer teachers and only one or two paid 
tutors. In addition, many of the students’ parents 
volunteer to teach. Everything on the farm is built 
from scratch, mainly by the students. “We encour- 
age experimentation, and we allow the kids to 
make mistakes. A two-by-four is the greatest 
teacher you can find,” he says. 

Enrollment at East Hill is limited to 30, inten- 


- tionally. Bliss is convinced it is the only way his 


children will learn social skills. “We bump shoul- 
ders with the same kids day after day; there is no 
getting lost in a crowd. We are all forced to deal 
with one another and to solve problems inherent 
in an intentional community,” says Bliss. “Besides, 
there is room for only 30 in the diningroom.” 

There is no television or radio at East Hill. “They 
are too passive. We want our kids to be involved 
all the time in movement. We want their juices to 
flow.” Most are vegetarians; they eat unrefined 
foods and grow much of what they consume. The 
farm is labor-intensive. “We produce 65 percent of 
all of our food and energy. We have to work espe- 
cially hard in the garden. Everyone has to contrib- 
ute or things just don’t run,” says Bliss. 

Bliss grew up in New York City but was always 
attracted to farm work, where operational situa- 
tions demanded practical solutions. “/ was edu- 
cated away from myself. | saw knowledge in one 
compartment, myself in another. East Hill was a 
way to bridge the two,” he says. 

Apparently, he is not the only one who thinks 
so. Soviet emigre writer Alexander Solzhenitzyn 
thought so well of Bliss’s educational philosophy 
that he chose to enroll three of his children at East 
Hill. In 1983 Bliss was listed as one of the most 
influential Vermonters in the Rutland-Herald 
newspaper. Ten years earlier he received the War- 
ing Award from his alma mater, Western Reserve 
Academy in Hudson, Ohio, for exemplifying the 
academy’s ideals. 

Doug Handyside °42, Bliss’s Western Reserve 
Academy and Oberlin College classmate and reg- 
ular visitor to East Hill says that Bliss is the driving 
force on the farm. “Bliss gets along well with 
young people. He inspires them. He has more 
patience and forebearance than anyone | know.” 

Part of East Hill from the time he was born, 
Bliss’s son Andy, 27, was not expected to live 
beyond 12 years old. He now drives a tractor, 
bales and rakes hay, uses a skill saw, and has 
developed a vocabulary more complex than even 
his parents expected. 
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years ago as advertising executive and board 
member for Shatterproof Glass Corp., Detroit, she 
is now assistant treasurer and board member of 
Ziebart International Corp. and a volunteer for 
educational and social service organizations. She 
is chairman of the board of governors of the Cran- 
brook Academy of Art; vice chairman of the board 
of trustees at Oakland U.; a member of the board 
of directors and executive committee of the Chil- 
dren’s Aid Society; a member of the board of trus- 
tees of the Eaton Academy for the learning dis- 
abled; and a member of the board of directors of 
the Michigan Cancer Foundation. 


1954 
Ricky Kohn Clark and Stanley Kaufman, director- 


curator of the German Culture Museum in Walnut 
Creek, Ohio, have written Germanic Folk Culture 
in Eastern Ohio, a story of the German and Swiss 
settlements in Wayne, Holmes, and Tuscarawas 
counties. 


1957 

Donald S. Good is health services executive-in- 
residence at George Washington U. He retired 
from the Air Force Jan. 1, 1986. .. . Joel Isaacson 
is Robert Sterling Clark visiting professor in art 
history at Williams Coll. 


1959 


Last fall Kathleen Drucker Spivack received a 
Pulitzer Prize nomination for her new poetry work 


“The Beds We Lie In.” . . . Jerome Mandel, pro- 
fessor of English at Tel Aviv U., has written a new 
book: Alternative Reading in Old English Poetry 
(Peter Lang: New York and Berne), to be pub- 
lished this spring. This past fall he lectured on 
“The Grotesque Rose: Medieval Romance and 
The Great Gatsby” at Rhode Island, Akron, Wis- 
consin, and Clemson universities. His wife, Miriam, 
is a faculty member at Tel Aviv U. Their daughter, 
Naomi, is in her first year at the Oberlin Conserva- 
tory and daughter Jessica has volunteered for the 
Israeli army, where she instructs women soldiers 
in karate and self-defense. . . . Edward Schwartz 
is vice president and general counsel for Digital 
Equipment Corp. This semester he is professor of 
law at Boston Coll. Law Sch. 


99 Years of Letter-Writing: One of Oberlin’s Longest-Living Round Robins 


by Conna Bell Shaw '28 


We had lived—that senior year in 1928—on the 
third floor of old Dascomb: Alice Louise, Betty, 
Winifred, Miriam, Marty, Ginny, Ruth (‘“‘Tracy” we 
have always called her), and “Conna Bell,” as I 
was Called. 

When we seniors graduated, we began a round- 
robin letter with the five other residents on our 
floor who were still in school. After 59 years, that 
robin is still making rounds. 

As years have passed, robin membership has 
suffered various vicissitudes—we had been 13, we 
dwindled to eight, we added Denny and Cam, who 
had lived on Dascomb third in their senior year in 
1927. 

Until the last few years our round-robin mem- 
bers were: Marty Tuckley Van Houten '28 in Short 
Hills, New Jersey; Alice Louise Smith Glenn '28 in 
Princeton, Illinois; Winifred Cheney Wilder '28 in 
Santa Barbara, California, Marian Holcombe La 
Franchi '28 in Orcutt, California; Miriam “Denny” 
Denison Burton ‘27 in Seattle, Washington; Cathe- 
rine “Cam” Cameron Titus '27 in Gambier, Ohio; 
Ginny Seckle Amstutz '28 in Youngstown, Ohio; 
Betty Humes Almy '28 near Annapolis, Maryland, 
Ruth “Tracy” Millard Sumner ’28 in Windham, 
Connecticut; and Conna Bell Shaw ’28 in Washing- 
ton, D.C.—or wherever. 

Now, with the loss of two of our beloved 
members, Hilda Humes Burrows ’26 has joined us 
in her sister Betty’s place and Clarence “Stutz” 
Amstutz ’26 is there instead of Ginny. So we 
remain at 10. 

Hilda had been almost a member of the robin 
during the several years of her sister Betty’s final 
illness. Her class is 1926, the same as that of 
Chuck Burton and Paul Titus. Husbands have 
become both interested and sharing members 
and not only because several of them are also 
Oberlin graduates. We have incorporated the oth- 
ers, too. 

Open a robin and photographs tumble out. How 
else would we know each other's families so well, 
following them through grade and high school, 
college, careers, and marriage? 

Over the years, through our round robin, we 
have learned that: one Wilder child, Barbara, 
graduated from Oberlin in 1962; one Titus son, 
Charles, and a grandchild, Ann Wickham, in 1983; 
one Amstutz son, Jack, in 1956, one Van Houten 
gon, Don, in 1958, who married Carol King ’59 and 
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whose daughter graduated in 1986. One Glenn 
son, George, was in Oberlin for two years. Three 
Shaw daughters have graduated from our Alma 
Mater: Betsy in 1956, who married Michael Weiner 
‘58 and whose daughter Conna graduated in 1983, 
Conna Shaw Gesler in 1959 and Lyn in 1966. Our 
Lyn married classmate John Shaw (no relation) in 
November 1966, and they both promptly went off 
to Kano, Nigeria, as Peace Corps volunteers, a 
pursuit in which Barbara Wilder and her sister 
Norma had preceded them. 


Early Setting of the Round Robin 

Many of the round-robin members think back to 
the days of 1927-28 and remember the spirit of 
togetherness that permeated everything we did. 
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Most of us were always up for breakfast in the first 
floor dining room, lest we miss something. In that 
year Betty served as our chaplain at meals and 
had to be there. Most of us had eight o'clock 
classes in order to cram sports activities or drama 
rehearsals into our full programs. (Will any of us 
ever forget those 5 a.m. rehearsals on Finney 
Chapel Plaza in June of 1927 and 1928, in the final 
days of preparation for the Women’s Athletic 
Association’s dance-drama “Our Lady’s Juggler”? ) 

Mrs. Pelton, our Dascomb matron, had a fond 
view of her seniors, who led so many of the cam- 
pus activities. Boys came in for meals, and dating 
was watched and either encouraged or frowned 
upon by her motherly eye. 

There was not much to do in the Oberlin of 


During last year’s Commencement/Reunion Weekend, some members of the round robin and their spouses 
had their photo taken at the Oberlin College Inn. In the front row are Marty Tuckley Van Houten, Conna 
Bell Shaw, Miriam “Denny” Denison Burton, and ( atherine Cam \ Cameron Titus. In the back row are 
Carroll Shaw, Paul Titus, Clarence “Stutz” Amstutz, and Charles "C huck” Burton. 
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1960 

Smith Brittingham III is now a partner in the law 
firm of Hahn Loeser & Parks, Cleveland. He joined 
the firm in 1979 as an associate....N. Otto 
Stockmeyer, Jr., professor of law at U. Michigan, 
has been named Outstanding Professor of the 
Year by Delta Theta Phi Law Fraternity, Interna- 
tional... . Dick Sudhalter played trumpet at 
New York City’s Saint Peter's Church in a midday 
jazz concert Oct. 15, 1986. 


1961 

Willard Johnson, professor of religious studies 
and dean of transpersonal studies at U. for Human- 
istic Studies, Del Mar, Calif., has had his book 
Riding the Ox Home published by Beacon Press, 
Boston. . . . Judy Pehle Davis is vice president 
with First Interstate Mortgage Co. and a single 
parent to a son who will graduate from U.S.C. in 
May. She spent some time as a theater photog- 
rapher and nearly completed a master’s degree in 
American Western History before the realities of 
life set in. She lives in San Diego, Calif... . John 
Vinocur, former metropolitan editor of the New 


1928. Girls had to be in their dormitories by 10 p.m. 
No one was allowed to have a car or even to ride in 
a car unless with one’s parents. 

I still treasure a note | received from Carroll in 
Apnil 1928: 

“Mr. Carroll Kingsley Shaw is pleased to offer 
Miss Conna Elizabeth Bell a choice of the possible 
entertainments on the occasion of our date tonight: 

1. Dancing for an hour until 8 p.m. at Rec Hall 
followed by study at the Library. 

2. Astroll in the Arboretum until dark—followed 
by study at the Library. 

3. An evening with some of the Glee Club gang 
at Jack Wirkler’s. 

4. The movie at the Apollo (1 happen to have 
some money) but the offering is dismal. 

Your very cordial escort, C.K. Shaw, Esquire” 

Carroll did not eat at Dascomb but down the 
street at Grey Gables, where he washed glasses 
and silver for his board. All of the men who later 
became robin husbands had jobs, many con- 
nected with meals in one of the smallish dormito- 
nes that served the College at that time. Everyone 
ate at 12:30 p.m: immediately following chapel, 
which was, of course, required. Part of the fellow- 
ship among the student body came from this 
middle-of-the-day routine. We sat alphabetically 
in chapel, thus picking up acquaintances we 
would otherwise not have met. At meals we sat at 
the same tables for a week until the Saturday night 


Clarence Amstutz '26 


York Times, has been appointed executive editor 
of the /nternational Herald Tribune, published in 
Paris. The paper is owned jointly by the New York 
Times Co., the Washington Post Co., and the 
Whitney Communications Co.; the choice of an 
editor is made by their unanimous agreement. 


1963 

For the past two years Jim Becht has been direc- 
tor of Technical Support Services with Meals for 
Millions/Freedom from Hunger Foundation, a pri- 
vate voluntary organization with applied nutrition 
programs in 12 countries. He and his wife, Marleny 
Maldonado, a staff nurse at Yolo General Hospital, 
and daughters, Debbie, Randi, and Steffi, live at 
332 Cabrillo Ave., Davis, CA 95616... . Paul Alan 
Levi's opera Thanksgiving, which he wrote with 
Toni Mergentime Levi, received a Seagram New 
Music Theater Award this past fall. The award 
provides $5000 to the first company that stages 
the opera and $1000 to the writers. Paul Alan's 
“Mark Twain Suite” was performed by the New 
York Choral Society Feb. 28 at Carnegie Hall, and 
his “Transformations of the Heart” was performed 


drawing presented a different arrangement. This 
was the background from which our special robin 


grew. 


Moving Toward Later Togetherness 
In the spring of 1928 we all trooped over to Lorain, 
Ohio, to attend a wedding shower for Cam, who 
was to marry Paul Titus that summer. Later we 
were excited for Denny as she travelled by train 
from Chicago to Seattle to marry Charles Burton. 
The two girls had been roommates in Dascomb, 
and the two boys had been roommates—all four 
leaders in their respective classes. Their lasting 
close relationship illustrates the influence of 
Oberlin ties and of this round robin. Although 
living thousands of miles apart, they enjoyed 
together long trips to Mexico and Guatemala in 
1974. In 1975 the Tituses went by train to Banff, 
where they were met by the Burtons. Together the 
four continued by car to Vancouver and Victoria, 
B.C., then to Seattle and down the Oregon Coast 
to San Francisco. To this day their loyalty to Ober- 
lin is strong—as it is for all of us. Both Burtons and 
Tituses were in Oberlin last May, when Chuck and 
Paul celebrated their 60th class reunion. Hilda 
was there, too, and Stutz. Marty was present for 
her granddaughter Holly's graduation. And the 
Shaws were there as class agents. 

What keeps us bound to Oberlin? Many things, 
of course, but one of them surely is the round 
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by the Chamber Symphony of New York March 7 
at the 92nd Street Y. He also wrote the music for 
“The Divorced Kids’ Blues,” a television show that 
appeared March 4 on the ABC network. 


1964 

Linda Bailey Grotke, director of public relations 
at Medical Center Hospital and columnist for the 
Charlotte Herald-News, has had her book review 
of Communication and Law Enforcement by D.R. 
Gundersen and Robert Hooper published in The 
Justice Professional. . . . After two years as visit- 
ing professor of politics at U. Salford in England, 
Harold Wolman has returned to the U.S. with his 
family. They have settled in the Detroit area, 
where he has accepted a position as professor of 
political science at Wayne State U. 


1965 

The Dayton Daily News and Journal Herald has 
selected Esther S. Carter as one of the 10 top 
women of 1986. She is president of Partners Capi- 
tal Corp., an independent financial brokerage 
company, in Dayton, Ohio. 


robin letter. It followed Cam and Paul to Jordan 
while Paul served two years as economic consul- 


. tant to the Jordanian government. It followed Car- 


roll and me and our family of four daughters— 
then three—then two (as the girls dropped off for 
college) to Mexico City during the years between 
1952 and 1957, to Seoul, Korea, from 1959 to 1961, 
to Djakarta, Indonesia, between 1962 and 1964 
while Carroll served in the Agency for Interna- 
tional Development (or its precursors) as public 
administration consultant to those governments, 
and finally to Kuala Lumpur, Malaysia, from 1968 
to 1970 with the Harvard Development Advisory 
Service. 

Only one robin has been lost in all of its flights. 
During the Titus years in Jordan an envelope 
laden with letters and photographs never reached 
them. Since then, those of us who can type, do so 
and keep a duplicate. The Shaw files yield my 
letters dating back to 1931, the year Carroll and | 
were married. 

The years have refined letter-writing for all of 
us. We no longer comment on political events of 
the day because we find our own comments 
untimely when the letter comes back to us weeks 
later. Of course, there are exceptions in this crisis- 
filled world. We share books and garden enthusi- 
asms, we exchange family news and photographs. 
We include any news of other Oberlin friends. We 
exchange travel experiences. 


Winifred Cheney 28 


Conna Bell ‘28 
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1967 

John Burmaster and his wife, Kathy, have twin 
daughters, Katharine Best and Lauren Elise, born 
Dec. 5, 1986. John works at CIGNA Corp, where he 
is doing applied research in artificial intelligence. 
Kathy is a vice president at Provident National 
Bank... . Julius and Rebecca Brown Erlen- 
bach and family have moved to LaCrosse, Wis., 
where he is the new Dean of Arts, Letters, and 
Sciences at U. Wisconsin-LaCrosse. Becky teaches 
part time for the LaCrosse public schools and the 
Viterbo Coll. Preparatory Music Dept. Address: N 
2271 Willow Way West, LaCrosse, WI 54601... . 
Rebecca Wells Corrie has been awarded an NEH 
fellowship for college teachers for the 1987-88 
academic year. She and John (Corrie '69) and 
daughter, Karen, 7, are spending the year in Rome, 
where she will complete a book on the 13th- 
century Italian Bible known as the Conradin Bible 
and the problems of Italo-Byzantine art. Becky 
received the Ph.D. degree from Harvard U.’s Dept. 
of Fine Arts in June and is an assistant professor of 
art history at Bates Coll., where John also teaches. 


News from Recent Letters 
Recent letters have let us know that: 

Marian, having moved from the busy campus of 
the University of Southern California where hus- 
band Ed was a professor, now shares with us not 
only their four children and their children but also 
her enjoyment of the California poppies and blue 
lupin and the quails that abound in Santa Maria, 
her comer of California. 

Denny and Chuck share their enthusiasm for 
cross-country train travel and, when any of us get 
to Seattle, their oft-repeated excursions to Victo- 
_ ria and Vancouver in British Columbia. 

Cam and Paul share photographs of their 
charming home in Gambier where Paul, now 
retired, has been professor of economics for so 
many years. With one daughter in Massachusetts, 
they have traveled the East Coast thoroughly and, 
of late, made a trip to Cordoba, Spain, where 
granddaughter Ann, newly graduated from Ober- 
lin in 1983, spent three years. 

Tracy, perhaps our most literate member, hav- 
ing written a novel as well as articles for various 
publications, has shared in the last few years pic- 
tures and tales of the antique-filled colonial home 
that she and husband Stanley have in Windham, 
Connecticut, with stone walls around flower-filled 
gardens and an apple orchard by the bay window. 

Hilda writes of her travels—with friends since 
the death of her husband Edward. She amazes us 
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1968 

Economist Richard Herring presented Brown 
U.’s Fain Lecture April 2, 1986. The topic of his talk 
was “International Debt Crisis and the Banking 
System.” Herring is professor of finance at the 
Wharton Sch., U. Pennsylvania, and has done 
extensive research in the area of international 
monetary relations and international banking. 
... Jim Lewis and his wife, Gretchen Towner 
Lewis '70, live in Nagoya, Japan metro area, with 
their two children, Robby, 10, and Emily, 5. Jim 
teaches English as a foreign language at Chubu U. 
Gretchen has taken a break from teaching public 
school vocal music and directing the church choir 
to also teach English. Until March 1988 their 
address is: 226-804 2-2-2 Chuo-dai, Kasugai, Aichi 
487, Japan. . . . After completing the course work 
for the Ph.D. degree, Dan Miller is trying to get his 
research funded. He continues to live in College 
Station, Tex. . . . Hollace Veldhuis is director of 
the Frances Gulland Child Development Center at 
San Jose State U. She is also pursuing a doctorate 
in human development through the Fielding Inst. 
She and her husband, Matthew Zwerling, live in 


with her activities as a member of the Town Coun- 
cil of Bellaire, Ohio, where she served three terms 
as the first woman member and then as acting 
mayor for the completion of a term. 

Alice Louise, now that her husband Bill is gone, 
still lives in the house in Princeton, Illinois, where 
she grew up, and is surrounded by friends she has 
known all her life. She often spends time with 
daughter Susan in Kansas City. Not long ago she 
wrote for us about her garden tour through sev- 
eral countries in Europe and of a trip to England 
with son George and his wife Sandy. 

Winifred, who married our classmate Charles 
Wilder, is perhaps the most travelled in Europe of 
any of us as she conducted her own tours there 
for several summers. After Charles’s death in 
1968, Win moved to Santa Barbara, where her 
daughter Barbara lives, and ever since has added 
her own vibrant enthusiasms to that town—and 
to our robin. 

Marty is one of our most widely travelled 
members even after the recent death of her hus- 
band Robert, who had been president of the 
Newark College of Engineering. Marty now busies 
herself with her family, which stretches from Don 
in Oregon to Valerie in Vermont. 

Since the death in 1984 of our Ginny Seckle 
Amstutz, Clarence has added immensely to the 
robin with his masculine point of view. He is the 
recently elected president of the Class of 1926. 


San Francisco. . . . Stephen T. Wagner has been 
awarded the Ph.D. degree in history of American 
civilization at Harvard U. His dissertation was 
entitled “The Lingering Death of the National Ori- 
gins Quota System: A Political History of United 
States Immigration Policy, 1952-1965.” Steve con- 
tinues to teach history and social sciences at Way- 
land High Sch., west of Boston. 


1969 

Bonnie Wishne has been appointed director of 
the Ancona Sch., an independent, Montessonri- 
based progressive school in the Hyde Park area of 
Chicago. She has a nine-year-old daughter, Nadia. 
Address: 5711 S. Kimbark, Chicago, IL 60637. 


1970 

Linda Hauserman Harold, MAT., is now a 
partner in the law firm of Hahn Loeser & Parks, 
Cleveland. She became associated with the firm in 
1979 and represents clients in employment-rela- 
tions law. .. . Diane Kaplan Vinokur has been 
appointed assistant dean for research and devel- 
opment at U. Michigan Sch. of Social Work. She 


And as for the Shaws, we have shared every- 
thing—our travels, the doings of our four daugh- 
ters, and our devotion to Oberlin and the Class of 
1928. 


Let’s Encourage the Practice 

We know that our robin is not unique among the 
graduates of Oberlin, except perhaps in its longev- 
ity. Carroll belongs to another: six men from the 
classes of ’28, '29, and 30. 

I wonder how many robins continue to enrich 
the lives of Oberlin alumni. Let us encourage the 
practice among the newer classes. We have found 
over the years that there is no better means than 
our round robin to tie us to Oberlin. Because of 
what we learned at Oberlin we have all been 
active in civic associations and community activi- 
ties. Although many of us have been connected in 
various ways with other colleges and universities, 
our first loyalty has always gone to this college 
from which we got our B.A. degrees—even when 
sometimes we criticize it. 

We are grateful for the standards we learned at 
Oberlin, we cherish the friendships we made 
there, we dream of the excellence we know Ober- 
lin is capable of achieving, and we continue to 
believe in and to support to the extent of our 
financial ability this institution that has given us so 
much. 


Marian Holcombe '28 Elizabeth Humes '28 Ruth Tracy '28 Virginia Seckle (28 Alice Louise Smith '28 Martha Tuckley (28 
rian Holcombe ’ 2. Z ; f 
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had published articles on child welfare training 
and education in the Social Service Review, Jour- 
nal of Social Work Research and Abstracts, and 
Child Welfare. She and her husband, Amiram 
Vinokur, and their children, Nessa, 11, and Ariel, 8, 
reside in Ann Arbor... . For the past six years 
Janie Rees Miller and her husband, Bob, had 
been working in West Beirut, where she taught 
and coordinated the freshman English program at 
Beirut U. Coll. This past fall they moved to En- 
gland, where he has a research fellowship and she 
plans to take a short course in teaching English as 
a foreign language before looking for employ- 
ment. Address: 11 Cockburn St., Cambridge, En- 
gland CB1 3NB. 


Two-thirds of 


Oberlin’s seniors 


are seeking 


entry-level jobs. 


e Find top talent 
for your employer 


¢ Help an Oberlin 
senior launch a 
career 


1971 

In November Marian Hahn performed the Chopin 
E minor concerto with the Winston-Salem Sym- 
phony. In April she will play the Mozart K.459 with 
the Jacksonville Symphony. She is also a member 
of the Wave Hill Trio and the Amabile Piano 
Quartet and has appeared as guest artist with the 
Manhattan String Quartet at Music Mountain. Last 
season she gave a New York recital on the Debuts 
and Encores series sponsored by Carnegie Hall. 
... Beryl Jones-Woodin, law professor, and her 
husband, Peter Woodin, have a daughter, Eve 
Catherine, born in July 1986. ... Becky Moses 
and Kevin J. Lamiman were married May 10, 1986, 
at the Ohio State U. Faculty Club. Henri M. Yaker 


Finding an entry-level job in today’s competitive market is difficult for most 
seniors, who are long-distance job-hunting. Some of the fields in which 


seniors are seeking jobs are: 


¢ business ® music 
® communications 


® scientific research 


We need your help in: 


¢ paralegal work 
* environmental work ©@ social services 


¢ private-school teaching 
* computer science 


¢ bringing employers to campus to recruit 
* notifying us of entry-level jobs in your organization 


Please complete and return the coupon below. 
The Office of Career Development and Placement will contact you. 


|] YES, I can help link Oberlin with an employer. Please call me. 


|] My organization does not recruit on college campuses, but I will send 


information about entry-level jobs and career opportunities. 
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Mail to: Office of Career Development and Placement, Peters Hall 108, Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074 
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’49 participated in the ceremony. In July the Lam- 
imans moved to Jackson, Mich., where he joined 
Consumers Power Co. as senior financial writer in 
the public affairs department. Since January, she 
has been associate general counsel of Wayne 
State U. in Detroit. They plan to move to Ann 
Arbor to facilitate commuting. 


1972 

Frances Boyd has a son, Alejandro Velazquez, 
born July 7, 1986. Having completed the doctorate 
in curriculum and adult education at Columbia U., 
she now teaches English as a second language at 
the university. . . . After many years of working for 
Price Waterhouse and Arthur Andersen Dee Dal- 
las Gibson and a partner have begun a CPA (tax) 
practice in Menlo, Calif. Dee also teaches account- 
ing at two local colleges, runs, and plays golf. 
... Jessica Pincus has joined the firm of Greene, 
Radousky, Maloney & Share, practicing real es- 
tate law in San Francisco. . . . Delia C. Pitts and 
her husband, John Vincent, have twin sons, Adam 
and Nicholas Vincent, born March 14, 1986, in 
Washington, D.C. Delia is a press and information 
officer at the U.S. Embassy in Lagos, Nigeria. 


1973 

Richard Betheil and Patricia McConnell have a 
son, Philip McConnell Betheil, born Nov. 28, 1986. 
Address: 164 West 79th St., Apt. 11C, New York, NY 


. 10024... . Patricia Black delivered the paper 


“The Ideal Woman of Chanson de Guillaume” at 
the Modern Language Assn. Convention held in 
December in New York City. 


1974 

Kris Knaplund is a lecturer at the UCLA Sch. of 
Law. This past summer she designed a summer 
program for 50 first-year law students who were 
admitted through UCLA's diversity program. On 
Christmas Eve she was the alto soloist for the 
UCLA Choir, singing at the Dorothy Chandler 
Pavillion. The event was televised live on PBS. 


1975 

Kitty Barnhouse Purgason and her husband, 
Lee, have a daughter, Cara Jan Purgason, born 
Dec. 12, 1986. They are now living in Pasadena, 
Calif., after having spent five months in Ankara, 
Turkey, where she had a Fulbright Fellowship to 
train English teachers. In between Turkey and 
California they visited India, Nepal, Tibet, eastern 
China, Korea, and Alaska... . Sandra Eto and 
Russ Tanita were married in March 1985. She 
works, she says, at the “Bureau of Recthenation” 
and pays bills for Russ’s row-crop vegetable farm 
in Arizona. . . . Martha Martin and her husband, 
Christopher Hultzen, have a son, Joseph Martin 
Hultzen, born Nov. 6, 1986. Martha is a psychiatrist 
in private practice. She lives in Chevy Chase, 
Md. .. . Judy Klein and Malcolm Dalglish live 
in Bloomington, Ind., with their two daughters, 
Naomi, 6, and Mia, 2. Judy is the medical director 
of Planned Parenthood of South Central Indiana; 
Malcolm performs hammer dulcimer with the trio 
Metamora, including Grey Larsen ‘76. . . . Peter 
B. Nye is a software engineer for PIXAR in Berke- 
ley, Calif... . Linsey Will and William Burdick 
have a son, Joshua Samuel Burdick-Will, born Jan. 
25, 1986. Linsey has since returned to work as a 
nurse-midwife, joining the small private practice 
of midwives who helped deliver Josh. Bill con- 
tinues as an assistant professor at the Medical 
Coll. of Pennsylvania, combining teaching, admin- 
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istration, and emergency medicine. They have a 
four-year-old daughter, Julie. 


1976 

Heidi Hilf and her husband, Frank Vardeman, 
have a second daughter, Jane Hilf Vardeman, born 
Nov. 15, 1986. Heidi is interim pastor of the First 
Presbyterian Church, Kingston, N.Y. . . . After eight 
years as a reporter and bureau chief for the 
Courier-News, a New Jersey newspaper, Tom 
Nutile has moved to Florida to work as a reporter 
for the St. Petersburg Times. Address: 2545 NE 
Coachman Rd., Apt. 202, Clearwater, FL 33575. 
Phone: (813) 799-2753. . . . Holly Sklar, editor of 
Trilateralism: The Trilateral Commission and 
Elite Planning for World Management and co- 
author of Who's Who in the Reagan Administra- 
tion, Poverty in the American Dream, and South 
Atlantic Triangle, has written Reagan, Trilateral- 
ism, and the Neoliberals: Containment and Inter- 
vention in the 1980s (South End Press). She is 
currently writing a book on U.S. policy toward 
Nicaragua. Holly serves on the advisory commit- 
tees of the American Friends Service Committee 
Nationwide Women’s Program and National Action 
Research on the Military Industrial Complex. . . . 
Donna Slawson and her husband, Bill Reddy, 
have a second child, Claire Bradford Reddy, born 
Dec. 20, 1986. Donnais a visiting lecturer of Public 
Policy Studies and Bill is atenured member of the 
faculty at Duke U. 


1977 

Kacki Lauterbach has a private dental practice 
in Chicago. On Sept. 13, 1986, she was married to 
Richard Grant. In attendance were Maggie Bay- 
less, Ruth Freeman, Ramie Lipeles Lepler, 
Steve Lepler’78, andSam Hunkler’79. . . . Eric L. 
Santner is in his third year as an assistant profes- 
sor of German literature at Princeton U. and is 
currently living in New York City on a research 
leave (200 Waverly Pl., Apt. 9, New York, NY 
10014. Phone: (212) 243-5575). His first book 
appeared this past fall: Friedrich Holderlin: Narra- 
tive Vigilance and the Poetic Imagination (Rutgers 
U. Press). He is negotiating with the Cannon 
Group for the movie rights. ... Rob Tiller has 
finished law school at U. Virginia and has moved 
to the D.C. area, along with his wife, Sally, and their 
son, Gabriel, 2. Last year Rob had been a clerk for 
Judge Stephen Williams of the U.S. Court of 
Appeals for the D.C. Circuit; this year he is clerk for 
Justice Antonin Scalia. . . . Brad Tinfow is a pro- 
grammer/analyst with a major brokerage firm in 
New York City. He and Eugenia Pankow were mar- 
ried June 15, 1986, in a Russian Orthodox church 
in Little Falls, N.J. She is a social worker in the 
Adoption Resource Center of the division of Youth 
and Family Services for the state of New Jersey. 


1978 

Joseph Bianco is in his third year as assistant 
professor of French at Washington U. in St. Louis. 
He received the doctorate at Yale U. in 1984... . 
Michael Doyle and Elizabeth O’Rourke, were 
married July 12, 1986, in Farmington, Conn. At- 
tending the wedding were James Miller, who has 
finished his chemistry Ph.D. degree and is now 
married, and Casey Kelliher '77, who has entered 
an advanced psychology degree program. Mike is 
now a reporter for the Modesto Bee in California. 
Beth is a geologist. . . . Eric Havelock-Bailie has 
completed the course work for the master’s 
degree in religious studies at Claremont Coll. for 
Men. He plans to pursue the doctorate at Colum- 
bia U.... Margaret Morgan-Davie is a fourth- 


Spring 1987 


1987 Oberlin 
Teachers Academy 


A Bicentennial Celebration and Analysis of American Constitutional Law 
(June 14-27). A seminar for history, government, and social studies teachers.|n- 
structor is Ronald Kahn, Oberlin College professor of government. Two credit 
hours. 


Energy Technologies and Societal Decisions (June 14—27). Seminar for middle- 
and high-school teachers of science and social studies. Instructor is Terry 
Carlton, Oberlin College professor of chemistry. Two credit hours. 


Teaching Music to Children (June 14-19). Seminar for teachers of elementary 
general music; open to elementary classroom teachers and pre-school teachers. 
Instructor is Catherine Jarjisian, Oberlin College associate professor of music 
education. One credit hour. 


Computers for Non-Math Teachers (June 21-27). Seminar for teachers in all 
disciplines except mathematics and computer science, all grade levels. Instruc- 
tor is Michael Henle, Oberlin College associate professor of mathematics and 
computer science. One credit hour. 


Mathematical Problem Solving (June 21—-July 3). Workshop for middle- and 
high-school mathematics teachers. Instructor is Rudd Crawford, Oberlin Col- 
lege associate professor of mathematics and Oberlin High School mathematics 
department chair. Two credit hours. 


Shakespeare and the London Stage (June 15—July 9). A London residency for 
high-school English and drama teachers. Instructors are David Young, Oberlin 
College professor of English, and David Walker, Oberlin College associate 
professor of English. Three credit hours. 


The Only Constant is Change: Society in Post-Cultural-Revolution China 
(June 14-July 9). A travel seminar for teachers in all grade levels and disci- 
plines. Instructor is Vivian Hsu, Oberlin College professor of Chinese. Three 


credit hours. 


Contemporary Soviet Society: The Domestic Context of Soviet Foreign Rela- 
tions (July 6-24). A seminar for secondary-school teachers of history, govern- 
ment, and social studies. Instructor is J. Patrick Dale, Oberlin College coordina- 
tor of Soviet studies. Three credit hours. 


On-Campus Summer Institutes—May 15. 
London Residency and Travel Seminars—April 15. 


Send inquiries to: Dean Wolfe, Oberlin Teachers Academy, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, Ohio 44074 
Phone: (216) 775-8170 


Partially funded by the Cleveland Foundation 


year graduate student, still working towards the 
Ph.D. degree in economics at Cornell U. She and 
Keith Davie were married Sept. 6, 1986, in Pough- 
keepsie, N.Y. Oberlinians in attendance were 
Maggie Maher and Thomas Morgan ‘46. Keith is a 
professional pilot, currently instructing in Ithaca. 
... For the past four years attorney Monique 
Reid has represented RKO General, Inc., in nego- 
tiations for radio and television personalities and 
has advised RKO’s 14 radio and television stations 
in communications law matters. She recently saw 
Daphne Neal-Mensah and her family (husband, 


Kojo, and newborn son, Kofi) as they were return- 
ing to their home on the Ivory Coast, West Africa. 


1979 

Michael Green is assistant research professor in 
the Dept. of Psychiatry at UCLA, where he recently 
completed a post-doctoral fellowship in neuro- 
psychology. He and his dog, Piko, live in Oxnard, 
Calif. . . . Steve Holmes and his wife, Tracy, have 
a son, Fraser McKeever Holmes, born Sept. 19, 
1986. Steve is an attorney at Logan and Hoge law 
firm in Dallas. Home address: 9131 Sweetwater, 


‘WINTER 5TERM 


JANUARY 1988 
Box 
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dents during January. It provides an opportunity for alumni to offer students 
real world experience through off-campus projects and a chance for students 


to learn, mature, and explore. 


PRO ECTS" the past have included activities such as: 
J Participation in scientific and academic 
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research; internships in business, law firms, hospitals, social and governmen- 
tal agencies, and individual instruction and apprenticeships in the arts. NO 
FINANCIAL REIMBURSEMENT should be required from either party. 


S TU DE NTS make arrangements for their own roomand 

board during Winter Term. However, some 
directors also offer housing for the month. Many alumni and parents who 
cannot offer a project can and do offer housing. We are especially in need of 
housing offers in NEW YORK CITY, BOSTON, CHICAGO, and WASH- 


INGTON, D.C. Students and host come to an agreement regarding costs, 
meals, work-exchange, etc. 


For further information, complete the coupon below and return it to: 


THE ALUMNI ASSOCIATION, BOSWORTH HALL, 
OBERLIN COLLEGE, OBERLIN, OHIO 44074 
Or call 216/775-8692 


i i eee eee ee ee eee eee ee ee ee ee ee ee eae 


YES, | am interested in directing a Winter Term project. Please 
send me more information. 


| AM interested in offering housing for a student during the 
Winter Term. 


NAME 


CLASS PHONE 


ADDRESS 
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Dallas, TX 75228. Phone: (214) 320-3044. . . . After 
three years with the law firm of Whitman & Ran- 
som, Corinne Kevorkian is now practicing inter- 
national corporate law with Chadbourne & Parke, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, NY 10112. Phone: 
(212) 408-5340. . . . Lyle Lichty is a graduate stu- 
dent in physics at lowa State U. He also directs the 
choir at St. Andrews Lutheran Church. He and his 
wife, Ilona, who is studying dietetics at ISU, have a 
son, Conrad Daniel, born Dec. 6, 1986... . With 
doctorate in hand, Jeff Radel has left Nova Scotia 
for Pittsburgh, where he has a post-doctoral fel- 
lowship at the Dept. of Neurobiology, Anatomy, 
and Cell Science, U. Pittsburgh Sch. of Medicine, 
3550 Terrace St., Pittsburgh, PA 15261. Home 
phone: (412) 421-2824... . Filmmaker Oren Ru- 
davsky has completed his third film, “Spark 
among the Ashes—A Bar Mitzvah in Poland.” The 
documentary premiered at the Margaret Mead 
Film Festival in New York City’s Museum of Nat- 
ural History and is narrated by film and stage actor 
Eli Wallach. Rudavsky was the writer/director and 
co-producer of the 58-minute film. 


1980 

Frank Glaser left the law firm of Webster & 
Sheffield in October to join the office of the Man- 
hattan District Attorney. He is now an assistant 
D.A. assigned to the Office of Prosecution, Special 
Narcotics Courts of New York City. .. . Sylvia 
Hood-Washington received the M.S. degree in 


_ systems engineering from Case Western Reserve 


U. in January. Her thesis was “Optimum Load 
Management for Space Station Power Systems.” 
She is now a power systems engineer for Sverdrup 
Technology, Inc., an engineering support contrac- 
tor at NASA Lewis Research Center in Cleveland. 
She does short- and long-range planning for the 
development of autonomous space power sys- 
tems. Sylvia also sponsored an Oberlin winter- 
term project that dealt with optimal battery man- 
agement schemes for photo-voltaic power sys- 
tems for space stations. She previously worked for 
five years as a chemist and instrumentation con- 
troller engineer for fossil-engineering systems at 
The Illuminating Co., Cleveland. Her husband, 
Gary '79, completed the master’s degree in city 
regional planning from Harvard's Kennedy Sch. of 
Government in 1982. He is now senior contribu- 
tion analyst at Standard Oil’s External Affairs 
Office in Cleveland. He is responsible for national 
and regional urban- and energy-development proj- 
ects and teaches a course in urban geography at 
Cleveland State U. The couple bought a house 
three years ago at 17005 Scottsdale Blvd., Shaker 
Heights, OH 44120. Phone: (216) 283-6873. . . . 

Roy Jacobson is a visiting post-doctoral sci- 
entist at the Inst. for Polymers and Organic Solids, 
U. California, Santa Barbara. He has completed the 
Ph.D. degree in organic chemistry at UCLA... . 
Anna M. Speicher is the associate director of 
Neighborhood Justice of Chicago, an alternative 
dispute-resolution center. Address: 7008 N. Green- 
view, Chicago, IL 60626... . Bassoonist Nancy 
Switkes recently performed with her woodwind 
quintet, Five Winds, at Strathmore Hall (Rockville, 
Md.) and the Round House Theatre (Silver Spring). 
In 1985 she was promoted to assistant director for 
publications of the National Inst. for Citizen Edu- 
cation in the Law. Address: 2111 Linden Lane, 
Silver Spring, MD 20910. 


1981 

Joseph Alhadeff's work address is: c/o Crystal 
and Driscoll, 10 E. 40th St., Suite 2400, New York, 
NY 10015. Home address: 181-35 Midland Pkwy,, 
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Jamaica Estates, NY 11432. . . . Sean Casey works 
for Planned Parenthood in Oakland, Calif., where 
he coordinates a community sex-education pro- 
gram for teenagers. ... Kate Jacobs and Traci 
Parks ‘82 presented their collaborative piece, 
“Louise and Mary Invent the Future,” Feb. 14 in 
Oberlin in Warner Center. The presentation, en- 
compassing dance, drama, and film, tells the story 
of two characters, Louise and Mary, who see a 


mysterious home movie of their future lives and 
then set out on a search for the perfect future. The 
work was recently included in the Presenting Ser- 
ies, a New York concert series dedicated to pre- 
senting the work of innovative choreographers 
and dancers. The films used in “Louise and Mary 
Invent the Future” were made in collaboration 
with Jon Oshima '78. Kate and Traci began their 
collaboration in 1983 and have performed their 


seeking Future 
Oberlin Students 


Have you identified anyone recently as a likely candidate 
for Oberlin College? Even if the student you have in mind 
hasn't yet considered Oberlin, please fill out this 
Alumni Prospective-Student Referral Form 
and mail it to: 


Douglass Gardner, Acting Director of Admissions 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074 


OR 


Michael Manderen, Director of Conservatory Admissions 
Conservatory of Music, Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074 


From: 


Name 


Oberlin class year 


Address 


City 


State Zip 


Area code/telephone number 


Send an Oberlin admissions packet to: 


Name 
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High School name 
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For potential conservatory students only, please indicate 


instrument, voice, or area of interest: — ..\..._—_________ 
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Spring 1947 


works at the New York Theatre Ensemble, Byrd- 
cliff Theater, and at Oberlin Coll... . Judy Kuhn 
played the role of Cosette in Les Miserables, which 
was performed at the Kennedy Center in Janu- 
ary... . Sally Loomis is manager of a Portland- 
area used record-and-book store. Address: 2267 
NW Glisan *304, Portland, OR 97210. Phone: (503) 
224-0516. ... Christiane I. Mann’s first short 
story in German has been accepted for publica- 
tion by the Deutscher Taschenbuch Verlag. Writ- 
ten during her stay in Berlin in the summer of 
1985, the piece will be published this fall. She has 
been working at Mermill Lynch in Toledo since her 
return from a five-month trip to Europe in No- 
vember 1985... . After a 12-week tour of South- 
east Asia, Jeffrey Sears enrolled in a master’s 
degree program in public administration at New 
York U. . . . Rick Stamler and Betsy Rabkin were 
married in November in Cincinnati. Obies present 
were Eric Yaffe, Tim Uyeki, Jeff and Kristin (’82 
Neilson) Kuhr, Jason Steiker, Gerry Wilson, 
and Polly Chang. Rick and Betsy are resident 
physicians at U. Cincinnati Hospital. Address: 6316 
Kincaid Rd., Cincinnati, OH 45213... . Matthew 
Weinstein barely survived the M.A. degree and 
teaching credential programs at Stanford U. He 
now teaches students how to use computers at 
Martin Luther King Middle Sch. in San Francisco. 
He lives in a large collective and still plays Irish 
music. Address: 1531 Fulton St., San Francisco, CA 
94117. Phone: (415) 929-8867. .. . Elizabeth O. 
Wyllie and Robert B. Stoddard (’83 Amherst 
Coll.) were married June 14, 1986, at Dwight 
Chapel, Yale U. Amy Megan Hayes attended the 
bride and Andrea Cawelti ’82 was the vocalist. 
Other Oberlinians in attendance were the bride’s 
parents, James ’50 and Nancy (’50 Geibel) Wyllie, 
Stacey Schinas ’83, and Sid Kemp ’82. Elizabeth is 
the assistant risk manager of Elf Aquitaine, Inc., in 
Stamford, Conn., and is in her third year at Brook- 
lyn Law Sch. She commutes from New Haven, 
where Robert is working on his Ph.D. degree in 
economics at Yale. Address: 40 Foxon Hillroad *7, 
New Haven, CT 06513. 


1982 

Jane Millikan has been named a recipient of the 
Faculty Scholarship from Northern Baptist Theo- 
logical Seminary. A fourth-year M.Div. degree stu- 
dent, she was given the $1000 award, funded 
annually by the faculty, in recognition of her high 
academic standing. She plans to graduate this 
spring with a specialization in biblical studies 
(New Testament) and then hopes to serve as a 
pastor. 


1983 

Diana Elrod is an urban planner for Public 
Development Corp. She plans to pursue the Ph.D. 
degree at Columbia U. . . . Marcia Greenblatt is 
in her first year of law school at Fordham Sch. of 
Law. ... Andrea Lehman and Andy Rowan 
were married Aug. 31, 1986, in Brooklyn, N.Y. 
Obies in attendance were Gerry and Alissa Elkin 
Leonard, Steve Day, and Elinore Morin '82... . 
Daniel Sager is a design assistant for Colours by 
Alexander Julian, a men’s sportswear company in 
New York City. Home address: 163 West 79th St., 
Apt. 3R, New York, NY 10024. Phone: (212) 
873-6172. 


1984 

David Milo Fryling quit his teaching job in 
Detroit, joined (in lowa) the Great Peace March 
for Global Nuclear Disarmament, and is now living 
in Seattle, where he has begun a master's degree 
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program in Whole Systems Design (Group Lead- 
ership for Social Change) at Antioch U. Address: 
2318 Yale Ave. East *301, Seattle, WA 98102. 
Phone: (206 ) 323-5864. . . . Margaret Harris has 
returned to the U.S. Address: c/o Guatemala 
Health Rights Support Project, 1747 Connecticut 
Ave., NW, Washington, DC 20009. Phone: (202) 
332-7678. ... Vance Lehmkuhl, Michael Hollin- 
ger, and Cynthia Way have founded the organiza- 
tion Lucidream, Unlimited, in order to study and 
promote lucid dreaming, a psychological field 
that has been gaining professional credence due 
in large part, according to Lehmkuhl, to the 
research of Dr. Stephen LaBerge of Stanford U. A 
lucid dream is one in which the dreamer realizes 
that she or he is dreaming and then proceeds to 
act with conscious intent to change the structure 
of the dream reality. Readers wishing further 
information may write to P.O. Box 2283, Bala 
Cynwyd, PA 19004. .. . Anthony Levintow lives 
in New York City and is an editorial assistant at 
W.W. Norton, Publishers. .. . Jeffrey Millis and 
Karen Clegg ’85 were married Sept. 20, 1986, at the 
Unitarian Meeting House in Hartford, Conn. At- 
tending the wedding were the groom’s parents, 
Jim °53 and Ann (Hallenbeck ’53) Mills; the bride’s 
father and sister, Bill Clegg ‘60 and Ellen; Dave 
Maine, Joan Marcus, Mia Kang, Michael James, 
Greg Brooks, Jon Singer, Geoff Braswell, Dan Choi, 
Scott Swenson, Shari Majumder, Eric Smalley, 
Sarah Marshall, Eve Lindi, and Sabrina Haber, all 
’85; Steven Woodruff '71; Thelonius Griffin '88; 
Amy Differding '87; David Toland, Judy Finn; 
Peter Sherman ’86; William F.B. Vodrey '87; and 
the Rev. Thomas L. Hayes ’53, who officiated at 
the ceremonies. ... Yuji Nozue has joined an 
American investment bank in Tokyo. Address: c/o 
Memill Lynch Capital Markets, Fixed Income Japan, 
1-1-3, Ote Machi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo 100 Japan. 
Phone: 0-3-213-7869 (work ); 0-3-434-6318 (home). 
... Michael Rossotto is a research associate 
and river-conservation coordinator for the north- 
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1987 Alumni Tours 


Send coupon to: Midge Wood Brittingham, 
Oberlin Alumni Association, 105 Bosworth Hall. 
Oberlin, OH 44074. 


Please send information on the following 
Oberlin alumni tours: 

Eastern Europe July |8—August |, 1987 
Kenya Safari July |7—August 2, 1987 


|] India December 28, 1987-January 16, 
1988 


|] France October 1988 


Name 


Class 


Street 


City 


State ates =—- — Zip 
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west office of Friends of the Earth. His main con- 
cern is to keep new dams and hydroelectric proj- 
ects out of important fish and wildlife habitats. He 
and Sasha spend most of their time in the U. 
Washington arboretum. Address: 438A-24th Ave. 
E., Seattle, WA 98112. 


1985 

Ray Davis was research consultant/project co- 
ordinator for “Eyes on the Prize,” a presentation 
on the history of the American civil rights move- 
ment that includes six one-hours shows that were 
televised on PBS this winter, and a college-level 
educational course that includes video-tapes of 
the shows, audio cassette tapes, a reader and 
study guide, and a faculty guide. Ray coordinated 
the development of the course text... . Steve 
DuPraw began his studies at the Traditional Acu- 
puncture Inst. in Columbia, Md., in April. Income 
comes from a massage therapy practice and 
occasional shifts at the local Takoma Park-Silver 
Spring co-op. ... Mike MacPhail is a second- 
year student at U. California, Hastings Coll. of Law, 
in San Francisco. This summer he will be a clerk at 
the Federal Trade Commission’s Bureau of Con- 
sumer Protection in Washington, D.C... . Vin- 
cent Moore is working towards the M.S. degree in 
exercise physiology at Slippery Rock U. He returns 
to Oberlin occasionally to haunt the weight room 
at Philips Gym. . .. Kwame Opoku is completing 
his master’s degree in public policy at Carnegie- 
Mellon U.... Renée Monson and Jose Rios 
have moved to Minneapolis, where he teaches life 
science and coaches basketball at Breck Sch. in 
Golden Valley. She is a graduate student at the 
Humphrey Inst. of Public Affairs at U. Minneso- 
ta... . After receiving the M.A. degree in French 
from New York U. in Paris, Patty Schatz has 
moved to New York, where she is now a bilingual 
assistant at the French Embassy. . . . Lorraine 
Lamour, alias Lorraine Tietjen, is doing stand-up 
comedy at Yuk Yak’s in Rochester, N.Y. 


1986 

Shawn Godwin is a self-employed restoration 
consultant in Cleveland, where he is now cleaning 
some large public murals in the county court- 
house. He has also been helping Steve McQuillin 
‘75 with drawings for the proposed expansion of 
the Elyria City Courthouse. . . . An article on no- 
till farming in the fall edition of the Mennonite 
magazine Festival Quarterly cited Mary Jack- 
son's honors project in which she studied and 
compared traditional Amish farming techniques 
with modern no-till methods (see “Science at 
Oberlin,” Winter 1986 OAM). . . . Thomas §S. Sigel 
has begun the M.A. degree program in Russian 
language and literature at U. Michigan. He had had 
an arts administration internship at the New York 
City Opera and a part-time librarian job at WNCN 
Classical Radio. 


1987 

Sherri Bergman and David Stuligross have 
been selected as Oberlin’s representatives to the 
1987 Naval Academy Foreign Affairs Conference. 
The topic for this year’s conference is “Roles of 
Technology in International Relations: Channels 
for Change in the Contemporary World.” As parti- 
cipants, the students will write contributing pa- 
pers for round-table discussions in which they will 
take part... . John Clancy was a top finalist in 
the Irene Ryan acting award scholarship competi- 
tion held during the American Coll. Theatre Festi- 


_ val in Columbus, Ohio, in January. His scene 


partner for the audition, Rich Kurschner ’88, was 
honored with a scholarship prize for best partner. 
... Dereic Dorman was one of three organizers 
of a recent national conference of black student 
leaders, which speaker Rev. Jesse Jackson hailed 
as the most significant program of its kind since 
1960, when the Student Non-Violent Coordinating 
Committee helped launch the civil rights move- 
ment. Dorman, a black studies major, was work- 
shop coordinator for the event. 


1987-1988 Alumni Tours 


EASTERN EUROPE ° July 18-August 1, 1987 


Experience the culture and beauty of eastern Europe for two weeks with Stuart Friebert, Oberlin 
professor of creative writing. First-class hotels, continental breakfasts, most meals, and comprehen- 
sive sight-seeing by private motor coach: East and West Berlin. Dresden, Prague, Brno, Budapest, 


Vienna. Cost: $2495 from Toronto. 


KENYA SAFARI ¢ July 17-August 2, 1987 


Travel with Robert Rotberg ‘55, specialist in African politics at M.I.T. Highlights include Nairobi. 
Amboseli National Park, Lake Baringo, Mombasa, Malindi. Gedi and Masai Mara Game Reserve. 
Optional third week in Zimbabwe/Botswana. Cost: $4295. 


INDIA * December 28, 1987-January 16, 1988 


Joint trip with the Shansi Association, escorted b 


y former Shansi representatives Joe Elder ‘51. pro- 


fessor of sociology and Indian studies at the University of Wisconsin, and Joann Finley Elder ‘51. 
Includes Delhi, Agra, Varanasi, Jaipur, Madras, Madurai (home of Shansi-affiliated colleges), Bangalore 
Aurangabad (Ajanta and Ellora caves), and Bombay. Cost: about $3495 from the East Coast 


FRANCE—MY FAVORITE PLACES ° October 1988 


Escorted by Paul B. Arnold ‘40, professor emeritus of 


art. Details to be announced. 
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Graduate School of Theology 
Edwin B. Gunnemann ‘41 B.D., Nov. 9, 1986, in 
Rancho Mirage, Calif. He was retired in 1969 after 
28 years as a United Church of Christ minister in 
Ohio, Illinois, Oregon, and California. Born April 
19, 1909, in Indianapolis, Ind., he leaves his wife, 
Elsa. 


Kindergarten Training School 
Mildred Friedley Blair ‘17, Nov. 30, 1986, in 
Medina, Ohio, five days after her 90th birthday. 
She taught in the Akron public schools 1917-23 
and was married to John A. Blair, a retired banker. 
She leaves three children, five grandchildren, and 
four great-grandchildren. 


1905 

Maude Mills Cargill, Dec. 16, 1986, in Clear- 
water, Fla. She attended the conservatory 1901-02 
and was married in 1903 to H. Wade Cargill 05, 
who retired in 1941 as treasurer of Oberlin Coll. 
after 40 years in that department. He died in 1971. 
She leaves a son, Paul, ’30. 


1907 

Effie Behm Reinert, Dec. 10, 1986, in Ft. Morgan, 
Colo., at age 102. She attended the conservatory 
1903-04 and graduated with honors from U. Denver 
in 1907. Two years later she married Frederick 
Reinert and in 1920 the couple moved to Ft. Mor- 
gan, where she lived for nearly 60 years. He died in 
1952. 

In the early 1900s she was assistant principal 
and teacher in the Brush (Colo. ) Union High Sch. 
She leaves a son, three grandchildren, and several 
great-grandchildren. 


1909 

Florence Mosher Hammond, Nov. 28, 1986, in 
Yorkville, Ill., at age 101. After her marriage to 
Charles A. Hammond in May 1909, she lived in 
Oberlin until her husband's death in 1921. She 
returned to her hometown of Sandwich, IIl., where 
she was a member of the school board, treasurer 
of the Congregational Church, and a member of 
the United Church of Sandwich. She leaves a 
daughter, Elizabeth Holdeman °37, two grand- 
sons, and eight great-grandchildren. 


1911 
Marguerite Gray Holliday, Nov. 18, 1986, in Erie, 
Pa. Founder and owner of Peggy Gray Candies, 
located in North Springfield, Pa., she retired in 
1981, after almost 60 years in the business. She 
was also director emeritus of the Gray Printing Co. 
in Fostoria, Ohio, where she was born Aug. 4, 1889, 
the daughter of George M. ’85 and Hannah 
(Andrus '85) Gray. 

She leaves two sons, seven grandchildren, and 
10 great-grandchildren. Preceding her in death 
were her husband, William Holliday, whom she 
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married in 1914; brothers Merton ’07, Allen 09, 
and James '13; and sister Thelma ’21. 


1913 

Adah Westfall Madden, Sept. 10, 1985, in Urbana, 
Ohio. Born July 8, 1888, in Decatur, Ala., she 
attended Oberlin 1909-10 and taught music until 
seven years ago. 


1915 

Joyce E. Lapham, Nov. 24, 1986. For almost a half 
century she taught English in public schools. Her 
career began in Des Moines, lowa, at East High 
Sch. After moving to Cleveland in the 1920s, she 
taught and was assistant principal at Roosevelt Jr. 
High Sch. in Cleveland Heights until her retirement 
in 1956. She was born Feb. 2, 1888, in Osage, lowa. 


1917 

Juanita Bnoid Hurst, May 26, 1986, in Robinson, 
Ill. Born Oct. 29, 1891, in Hutsonville, [ll., she 
taught high-school English for four years in Illinois 
before joining the New York Life Insurance Co. in 
1927. For the following three decades she was an 
insurance agent in Springfield and Decatur, Ill. 


1919 

Esther Bringhurst Glidden, Nov. 8, 1986, in 
Baton Rouge, La. She attended Oberlin 1915-19. 
Before her marriage to Burt R. Glidden in 1921 she 
was director of health education at the YWCA in 
Lancaster, Pa. The couple had five children. 


Lowell H. Gray, Dec. 16, 1986, in Boca Raton, Fla., 
of a stroke. He was retired in 1962 as district 
manager of Alcoa in Cincinnati, Ohio, after 40 
years with the company. Born June 21, 1897, in 
Reading, Mich., he leaves a brother, Francis E. "17. 
His sister, Helen Clark ’21, is deceased. He had two 
children from his first marriage. 


Susan Merry Slack, Jan. 10, 1987, in Zanesville, 
Ohio, one month before her 94th birthday. She 
attended the conservatory 1915-16 and was a 
cashier at Farmers and Merchants Bank in Cald- 
well, Ohio, for many years. She leaves six children, 
15 grandchildren, and 20 great-grandchildren. Her 
husband, Heber G. Slack, died Dec. 24, 1976. 


1921 . 
Gertrude E. Andress, on the last day of 1986, in 
Carmel, Calif. Having taught history and social 
studies for 38 years at high schools in Nebraska 
and lowa and for two years at the American Sch. in 
Japan for two years, she retired in 1964. Born Sept. 
16, 1898, in Grafton, Nebr., she leaves a sister, 


Margaret Whitmer '25. 


1923 . | 
Mary Daly Bane, Dec. 4, 1986, in Munhall, Pa., 


where she taught French and English in the public 
schools for 33 vears. Born May 10, 1901, in Titus- 


ville, Pa., she was married to John J. Bane, an 
attorney. 


Dorval Jackson Grizzell, Nov. 24, 1986. She was 
music supervisor and director of musical educa- 
tion at public schools in Pennsylvania, Indiana, 
West Virginia, and Kentucky for many years. Born 
Sept. 12, 1901, in Mooresville, Ind., she was mar- 
ried to Raymond F. Grizzell; they had a son. 


Hugh D. Watson, Nov. 21, 1986, in Denver, Colo. 
Born April 19, 1901, in Clinton, Ill., after graduation 
from Oberlin he went to work for Denver Marble & 
Tile Co. Early in his career he helped with marble 
placement work in the Denver City and County 
Building, and in several Denver area banks. He 
was a director of Capitol Federal Savings and Loan 
in Denver. He leaves his wife, the former Blessing 
Maag '23; two children, including John W. ’52; six 
grandchildren, including William J.’77; three great- 
grandchildren; and a sister. 


1924 

Beatrice Andrews, Nov. 3, 1985. She was born 
Dec. 7, 1901, in Cleveland, where she was a secre- 
tary for many years. 


Sara Burr Derrick, Nov. 6, 1986, in Columbia, S.C. 
Born June 23, 1901, in Buffalo, N-Y., she was 
predeceased by her husband, Walter Derrick. 


Dorothy Salisbury Leonard, Jan. 23, 1987, in 
Detroit. She was born April 6, 1902, in Albion, Pa., 
where she taught high-school English for two 
years immediately after graduation from Oberlin. 
In 1926 she married J. Paul Leonard, an osteopa- 
thic physician and surgeon, who died Dec. 21, one 
month before her death. 

Mrs. Leonard was active in the Women’s Assn. 
of the Detroit Symphony and was a member of 
AAUW and the Westminster Presbyterian Church. 
She leaves her son, Norman ‘51, and two grand- 
children. Her daughter, Kathryn L. Baker '57, pre- 
ceded her in death. 


Alice Johnstone Menking, Nov. 10, 1986, in 
Nokomis, Fla., at age 85. She attended the conser- 
vatory 1920-21 and studied at the American Con- 
servatory in Chicago. She leaves her second hus- 
band, Heinz V. Menking, and a brother. 


Elizabeth Wilcox, Jan. 3, 1987, in Elyria, Ohio. 
The first woman school superintendent in Lorain 
County, she taught English and was assistant 
principal for many years at Ridgeville High Sch. 
before she was appointed superintendent of Ridge- 
ville schools in 1937. From 1955 until her retire- 
ment in 1959 she was principal of Ridgeville Ele- 
mentary Sch. One year before her retirement the 
Elizabeth Wilcox Sch. in North Ridgeville was 
named in her honor. 

Born Aug. 7, 1902, the daughter of H. Clyde "96, 
she leaves two brothers, including Robert C. ’40, 
and a sister 
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1926 

Ermina Marean Belcher, Oct. 15, 1986, in Twin 
Falls, Idaho. After attending the conservatory 
1922-25, she studied at music at Boston U., then 
moved to Denver to teach at the Blanche Dingley 
Matthews Sch. of Music. She leaves her husband, 
Guy, whom she married Aug. 3, 1929. In addition 
she leaves two children, five grandchildren, and a 
sister, Josephine '28. She was preceded in death 
by two brothers and two sisters. 


S. Charles Kendeigh, Nov. 13, 1986, in Urbana, 
Ill., at age 81. Professor emeritus of zoology at U. 
Illinois in Champaign, his research focused on the 
life history of birds, the measurement of bird pop- 
ulations in relation to vegetation, and avian meta- 
bolic adjustments to different seasons and cli- 
mates. He was the author of five laboratory and 
field manuals, two textbooks, and 83 scientific 
works. He was president of the Ecological Society 
of America and of the Wilson Ornithological 
Society and vice president of the American Omi- 
thologists’ Union. He was also the founder of the 
Animal Behavior Society and co-founder of the 
Nature Conservancy of America and the Nature 
Preserves System of Illinois, and was a charter 
member of the Champaign County Audubon Soci- 
ety. 

In 1951 the American Ornithologists’ Union 
conferred its Brewster Award on him for research 
on the temperature characteristics, metabolics, 
and energy resources of birds, and in 1978 he 
received the Eminent Ecologist Award from the 
Ecological Society of America for having “built a 
bridge linking the generations of ecologists.” 

Born Dec. 18, 1904, in South Amherst, Ohio, the 
son of Milo C. Kendeigh ’83, he leaves his wife, the 
former Dorothy Sutton, two children, eight grand- 
children, and a great-grandchild. 


M. Charles Mileham, Jan. 15, 1987, in Montgom- 
ery, Ohio, at age 83. Throughout his entire 47-year 
career he was a staff member at U. Cincinnati. He 
joined the faculty immediately after his Oberlin 
graduation, initially employed as instructor in 
physical and health education and as coach of the 
freshman football team and director of intramural 
sports. In 1936 he was appointed athletic director, 
a position he held for 24 years. At the time of his 
appointment he was the youngest athletic direc- 
tor at any major university in the country. He 
retired from the university in 1973, having spent 
the previous 13 years as assistant to the president. 

Born May 30, 1903, he was listed in Who’s Who 
in American Education and Who’s Who in the 
Midwest. He leaves three children and 10 grand- 
children. His wife, the former Bobbie Aslakson, 
died in 1980. 


1927 
Lester D. Longman 28 A.M., Jan. 27, 1987, in Los 
Angeles. A scholar in the theory and criticism of 
art, he was head of the art department at U. lowa 
1936-58, then assumed the chairmanship of the 
art department at UCLA, where he remained until 
his retirement in 1973. Prominent in the American 
Society for Aesthetics, he was president (1953-55 ) 
and a trustee (1955-58) of that organization, was 
on the board of directors of the Coll. Art Assn., and 
was co-founder of the Midwest Coll. Art Confer- 
ence. In addition, he was editor of Parnassus, the 
predecessor of the Art Journal of the Coll. Art 
Assn. 

Born Aug. 27, 1905, in Harrison, Ohio, he taught 
at Ohio State U., Columbia U., and McMaster U. in 
Hamilton, Ontario, where he founded the Hamil- 
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ton Art Assn. Prof. Longman was a Fulbright 
Research Fellow (1952-53) and received two 
honorary doctorates from lowa Wesleyan and 
Simpson colleges. 

He leaves his second wife, the former Helen 
Carroll; three sons, including Kenneth ‘54; and 
three brothers, including Donald R. °32. His first 
wife, the former Florence L. Brown ’28, to whom 
he was married for 51 years, died in 1980. 


Geraldine N. Smith, Dec. 10, 1986, in Elyria, at 
age 82. Since 1941 she had been secretary treas- 
urer for Pierre R. Smith & Co., investment brokers, 
in Elyria. She was a member of the Lorain County 
Historical Society, the AAUW, and St. Andrew 
Episcopal Church. Her brother, Pierre R. Smith ’22, 
died in 1961. 


1928 

Edythe Harris Rorick, Jan. 19, 1987, in Avon, 
Ohio, following a long illness. She taught music in 
the Cleveland high schools and was a 50-year 
member of the First United Methodist Church in 
Elyria. She leaves her husband of 51 years, Harold 
R., two sons, and two grandsons. 


Mary Patten Winter, Jan. 12, 1987, in St. Helena, 
Calif., at age 81. Born March 2, 1905, in Bozeman, 
Mont., she taught public-school music and En- 
glish in Idaho, Washington, Montana, and Califor- 
nia. For two years she taught violin at Indiana 
Company in Great Falls, Mont., and for three years 
was an assistant in the photo-finishing depart- 
ment at Hirsch & Kaye in San Francisco. In 1955 
she became a public school librarian in East Palo 
Alto, Calif. 

She married Samuel (Pat) Winter, a plant genet- 
icist for Del Monte Foods, in 1940; he died in 1952. 
She leaves two children, a granddaughter, and a 
sister. Contributions in her name can be made to 
the Oberlin Conservatory of Music, c/o Oberlin 
College Development Office, Bosworth Hall, Ober- 
lin, OH 44074. 


1929 

Carolyn Drennan Dunbar, Dec. 21, 1986, in 
Larchmont, N.Y. For 12 years she did secretarial 
and financial work for the John D. Archbold Estate 
and later was a clerk for General Reinsurance 
Corp., both in New York City. She also volunteered 
at the Larchmont Sch. Library for nearly three 
decades. Born April 24, 1909, in Decatur, IIl., she 
leaves her husband of 51 years, William A., a 
daughter, and a sister, Dorothy ‘27. 


Adrienne Meck Harvey, Nov. 12, 1986, in Lewis- 
ton, N.Y., at age 77. She attended Oberlin 1925-26, 
graduated from Ohio State U., and did additional 
study at the Eastman Sch. of Music and at SUNY at 
Potsdam. After teaching music in the Cleveland 
schools for many years, she retired in 1972 from 
the Morristown Central Sch., where she had 
worked for 15 years. She gave private piano and 
organ lessons, produced and directed many music 
performances, and was church organist at the 
First Presbyterian Church in Hammond, N.Y., for 
16 years. 

She leaves two children, two granddaughters, 
and a sister. 


1931 

Antoinette Lowry Barr, Jan. 4, 1987, in Colum- 
bus, Ohio. Professor emerita of English at Capital 
U. (1963-79), she previously taught English at Bex- 
ley High Sch. in Columbus. For her many hours of 


volunteer service at Grant Hospital, she recently 
received the Mayor’s Award. She was born June 
27, 1910, in Berlin Heights, Ohio. 


1932 
Edward N. Brown, Dec. 19, 1986, in Indiana, Pa. 
Born July 8, 1906, in Worthington, Pa., he was 
retired in 1971 after 15 years as associate profes- 
sor of chemistry at Indiana U. of Pennsylvania. He 
previously did research and control analysis for 
DuPont and taught at Titusville (Pa.) school dis- 
trict, Edinboro State Teachers Coll., and in the 
Edinboro school district. 

He leaves his wife, the former Doris Goff, whom 
he married in 1933. They had four children. 


Ralph Burry, Jan. 2, 1987, at his home in Aptos, 
Calif., of cancer. For almost 30 years he was owner 
of areal estate and investment firm, Burry Invest- 
ments, in Los Gatos, Calif. He was also a partner in 
the investment firm S.M.&.B. Associates. Before 
that he worked for Wayne Paper Box and Printing 
Corp., Ft. Wayne, Ind., for 18 years. When he left 
that company in 1950 he held the position of vice 
president. 

Born Oct. 13, 1910, in Ft. Wayne, the son of 
Andrew G. Burry '02, he leaves his wife, the former 
Kathryn Gerlach, and two children. 


Reed S. Dunham, Nov. 17, 1986, in Bethesda, Md. 
He was retired assistant director in the Office of 


- Publications in the Commerce Dept. Born Oct. 16, 


1910, in Cleveland, he worked in news reporting 
and editing in Cleveland and Toledo after he 
graduated from Oberlin. In 1937 he moved to 
Washington, D.C., to work as a reporter for United 
Press International (UPI). He later worked for the 
Works Projects Administration, and with the onset 
of World War Il, for the Office of Civilian Defense 
and the War Production Board. He served in the 
Navy as a lieutenant. 

After the war he wrote on American affairs for 
American Outlook, which was published in Brit- 
ain. He joined the Commerce Dept. in 1950 and 
remained there until 1974, when he retired. 

He leaves his wife, the former Martha Chaney, 
three children, and two grandchildren. 


Lydia Luck Haupt, Dec. 16, 1986, in Columbus, 
Ohio. She was born Aug. 11, 1909, in Pewee Valley, 
Ky. For 32 years she was an elementary-school 
teacher in Louisville and Anchorage, Ky., and 
since 1965 was a Christian Science practitioner in 
Louisville. She was married to H. James Haupt in 
1936. They had two children. 


1933 

Norval R. Houston, Jan. 8, 1987, in Dayton, Ohio. 
He worked in industrial sales in Cleveland and 
Dayton. In 1975 he retired from Dayton Plastics, 
after having worked there for many years. He 
leaves his wife, the former Marjorie Truman, two 
daughters, and four grandchildren. 


Mary Buell Nelsen, May 28, 1986, in Ida Grove, 
lowa, where she was born March 11, 1909. She was 
married to Clarence Nelsen in 1979. Her first hus- 
band, Ray G. Walter, an attorney, whom she mar- 
ned in 1940, died in 1972. 


1934 

Maylon H. Hepp, Dec. 6, 1986, in Granville, Ohio. 
Emeritus professor of philosophy at Denison U., 
he joined the faculty as associate professor in 
1946. He developed and taught courses in Chinese 
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philosophy and culture and chaired the depart- 
ment twice. He held the Maria Teresa Barney 
Chair in Philosophy from 1965 until his retirement 
in 1972. The author of the text Thinking Things 
Through, Chinese Philosophers: Selections in Chi- 
nese and Syllabus in Chinese Philosophy, he also 
co-authored The Range of Philosophy, which is in 
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MEMORIAL MINUTES 


Clarence Herbert Hamilton 


by Warren Taylor 


Clarence Hamilton, for 21 years (1931-52) profes- 
sor of the history of religions and the philosophy 
of religion in the Oberlin Graduate School of 
Theology, died in Lexington, Massachusetts, July 
6, 1986, in his hundredth year. He received the 
Ph.D. degree in philosophy and psychology from 
the University of Chicago in 1914. From 1914 to 
1927 he was professor of Western philosophy and 
psychology at the University of Nanking. From 
1927 to 1931 he taught at Columbia University, the 
University of Chicago, and Hartford Seminary. In 
1931 he came to Oberlin. After retiring at Oberlin 
in 1952 he again taught at Columbia University 
and the University of Chicago; and also at Union 
Theological Seminary, Mt. Holyoke, Wheaton (in 
Massachusetts ), and Tunghai University in Taiwan. 

Hamilton wrote many book reviews and profes- 
sional articles and three books on Buddhism, the 
best known of which is Buddhism: A Religion of 
Infinite Compassion, 1952. Hamilton was an ac- 
complished classical pianist. He and his wife, Lulu 
Snyder Hamilton (1891-1980), the parents of four 
children, traveled widely in both Europe and the 
Orient. 

In his studies and interpretations of the reli- 
gions of the world, both theistic and non-theistic, 
Hamilton avoided all fears and superstitions, mis- 
conceptions, misinterpretations, indoctrination, 
imagined attributions, and yearnings for non- 
existent absolutes, common in many highly organ- 
ized faiths, particularly of the West. Hamilton fol- 
lowed Henry Churchill King’s complete accep- 
tance of the higher criticism of religious texts. 
Hamilton exemplified Oberlin’s traditional empha- 
sis on reverence for the whole of human personal- 
ity: Shipherd’s education of the whole person; 
King’s primacy of the person, here and now. To 
Hamilton, a genuine religion, acommitment to the 
best of human values, was not imaginatively 
transcendent but immediately immanent. His ana- 
lyses and studies of the religions of the world were 
searches for meanings and standards to use in 
effectively exercising a critical sense and making 
rational choices in living a full and meaningful life. 

Clarence Hamilton’s religion was immediately 
immanent. Readers will not find in his work the 
anguish, fear, and trembling of Kierkegaard’s exis- 
tentialism; the negation of human excellences in 
Barthian crisis theology; nor a retreat from inquir- 
ing and intelligent questioning and actions char- 
acteristic of ecumenical movements. In the words 
of the 84th Psalm, Clarence Hamilton's heart and 
flesh sang for joy to the living god. To Hamilton, a 
living god symbolized the immediate miracle of 
life itself in all its excellences, most of all, intelli- 
gence, compassion, and wisdom. The supreme 
cause of human beings, in the human condition, is 
to seek them. The emotionalism of existentialism 
was not for Hamilton; instead, a search of world 
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its seventh edition. This past fall the Denison phi- 
losophy department held three colloquia in his 
honor. 

Born Aug. 30, 1913, in Minneapolis, Minn., he 
taught at Brown U. for two years, Haverford Coll. 
for four years, and Park Coll. in Missouri for one 
year. He won a Fulbright Grant in 1962 to partici- 


Clarence Hamilton 


scriptures for moral obligations and vision. The 
total surrender to crisis theology of this or that 
dogma or faith was not for Hamilton; instead, the 
continuing search for the divine in the living scrip- 
tures of the world and in the alert consciousness 
of individuals. An ecumenical movement seeking 
aneedless uniformity which may easily repeat the 
patent errors of Western ecclesiasticism was not 
for Hamilton; instead, the understanding and 
respect among all peoples of the world—a quest 
for a harmonious world society, pluralistic, toler- 
ant, and at peace in shared compassion, wisdom, 
and joy. 

Clarence Hamilton’s one hundred years in this 
world were well lived. They were filled with rich- 
ness and wisdom. His life was blessed because his 
heart and flesh sang for joy to the living god of 
intelligence, wisdom, and compassion. With the 
Buddha, Hamilton lived in “abiding truths com- 
mon to the higher life of man” (Buddhism: A Reli- 
gion of Infinite Compassion, p. xxviii). 

To all those who knew him, Clarence Hamilton 
was a blessed friend and teacher. In our memo- 
ries, Clarence Hamilton remains a blessed friend 
and teacher. 


Warren Taylor is emeritus professor of English. 
This memorial minute was adopted by the Gen- 
eral Faculty of Oberlin College December 16, 
1986. 


James W. Wickenden 
by Bernard L. Gladieux '30 


James W. “Jim” Wickenden ‘28 was born in 
Toledo, Ohio, March 29, 1906. He died in Marion, 


pate in a Chinese institute at Tunghai U. in Taiwan. 

He leaves his wife, the former Anne Woodbury 
34, and three children, including Barbara 64 and 
David ’69. 


Elizabeth N. Williams Voight, July 6, 1986, in 
Brockport, N.Y. She was assistant organist in her 


Massachusetts after a lifetime of service as head- 
master of Tabor Academy May 12, 1986. 

Jim and I both attended Waite High School in 
Toledo. Here he was a respected and admired 
varsity quarterback, musician, and student leader. 
I followed him to Oberlin, where, during my 
freshman year, he served as my senior advisor and 
role model. Scholar, football star, president of the 
Student Council, member of the Glee Club and 
Musical Union, he was a promising young man of 
many talents destined for leadership in his chosen 
career. His later professional achievement ful- 
filled this promise and led to his recognition at 
Oberlin by election to the Alumni Board in the 
1940s and to the Board of Trustees in 1957. He 
served two terms as a trustee, giving loyal and 
gifted service in that capacity. He was then elected 
an Honorary Trustee in 1981. 

After earning his A.B. degree, Jim received an 
A.M. degree in 1930 from Oberlin and took addi- 
tional courses at Western Reserve University. This 
was followed by several years of teaching and 
coaching at Deerfield Academy in Massachusetts 
and Western Reserve Academy in Hudson, Ohio. 
Then in 1942 he was appointed headmaster of 
Tabor Academy, retiring after 34 years in 1976. 

Jim’s leadership at Tabor elevated the school to 
one of the most distinguished private secondary 
institutions in New England. His warm personality, 
dynamic character, and innovative spirit directed 
to scholarship, athletics, music, and other activi- 
ties gave students a rich and productive prepara- 
tion for their life careers. 

Though Jim was born and reared inland, he 
readily oriented to Tabor’s coastal location and its 
traditional emphasis on seamanship, greatly ex- 
panding its sailing fleet and interest in navigation. 
Versatile as always, he also conducted an 80- 
voice choir for many years at the academy. 

His contribution to secondary education in New 
England brought him many honors and trustee- 
ships. He was president of the New England Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools, a trus- 
tee of Friends Academy and Holderness School, 
and a participant in many community and-town 
public affairs. In 1955 he was awarded the D.Ed. 
degree from Tufts University. 

In 1937 he married Nancy Mellor, a Wellesley 
graduate. They had four children. 

Jim Wickenden had a zest for life, a desire to be 
useful and creative in the service of mankind. He 
was a true son of Oberlin in his idealism, in his 
capacity for realistic accomplishment, and in his 
loyalty to the College which prepared him for a life 
dedicated to the enriched education of young 


people. 


Gladieux is a retired partner and director of the 
management consultant firm Knight, Gladieux, 
and Smith. This memorial minute was adopted by 
the Board of Trustees of Oberlin College December 
6, 1986. Wickenden’s obituary ran in the Summer 
1986 OAM. 
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home church. Married to the Rev. Paul Voight, she 
was organist and harpist in her husband's church- 
es in Youngstown and Brockport. She leaves her 
husband and four children. 


1935 

Betty Bruinekool Dixon, Jan. 15, 1987, in Pigeon, 
Mich. Born Jan. 27, 1914, in Chariton, lowa, she 
taught piano privately for many years.‘After grad- 
uation from Oberlin she studied at the Peabody 
Conservatory of Music and at the Juilliard Sch. of 
Music, then taught piano for two years at the 
Detroit Conservatory of Music. In 1938 she mar- 
ried Ralph C. Dixon '36, who survives, along with 
four children and five grandchildren. 


1936 

Alice Latto Bronson, Nov. 27, 1986, in Portland, 
Oreg. She taught piano and organ privately for 
almost 20 years and had taught in public schools 
in West Virginia and Minnesota for five years. Born 
June 25, 1912, in Uhrichsville, Ohio, she leaves her 
husband, John E. Bronson '34, and two children. 


Vivian Bucher Kelly, Dec. 4, 1986, in Akron, Ohio, 
from exposure to carbon tetrachloride used in the 
early years of her art classes. She died four days 
before her 77th birthday. For 43 years she taught 
art and vocal music in elementary schools in Bar- 
berton and Akron, Ohio. Preceded in death by her 
first and second husbands, Charles Bunting and 
Earl Kelly, and her father, John T. 34 S.T.M., she 
leaves two sisters and two brothers, including 
Vincent °32. 


Worthing H. Stone, Jan. 12, 1987, while visiting 
his son in San Diego, Calif. He was vice president 
and account executive with the advertising firm 
Foote, Cone & Belding in Chicago, and vice presi- 
dent with Meldrum & Fewsmith in Detroit. Most 
recently, he worked with Farm and Industrial 
Equipment Inst., Chicago, and for Market Identifi- 
cation, Inc., as a sales representative. 

He leaves his wife, the former Mary Beattie, 
three children, two grandsons, and a brother. 


1937 

Dudley M. Mason, Nov. 13, 1986, at his home in 
Lancaster, Pa., where he was retired as general 
manager of research and administration for the 
employee-relations department of Armstrong 
World Industries. He joined the company in 1937 
as personnel assistant and senior assistant for the 
general personnel department and held a variety 
re aoe in the company until his retirement in 

(). 

Active in numerous civic and professional or- 
ganizations, he served on the U.S. Chamber of 
Commerce Economic Security Committee and on 
the War Labor Board during the Korean War. He 
was also a former instructor for Franklin and Mar- 
shall Coll. extension division. 

He leaves his second wife, the former Helen 
Buller, three daughters, five grandchildren, six 
great-grandchildren, two brothers, and a sister. 
His first wife, the former Marjory Cook '37, died in 
1977. He was 70 years old at the time of his death. 


1938 
Peter C. Parfitt, Dec. 22, 1986, in Torrance, Calif. 
He was president and owner of Expanded Rubber 


& Plastics Corp., Stabond Corp., and Hull Indus- 
tries, Previously he was development engineer for 
Goodyear Tire Co. in Los Angeles, director of 
Chapman & Parfitt Construction Corp. in Man- 
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chester, N.H., and salesman for American Latex 
Products in Hawthorne, Calif. For two years he 
had a partnership in Champion Rubber Products 
in California. 

Born July 27, 1914, in Nashua, N.H., he was 
married to Alice Burger in 1943. They had two 
daughters. 


Elizabeth Seitters Richards, Nov. 10, 1986, in 
Asheville, N.C. She was a retired physical-educa- 
tion teacher, who had taught in New Jersey, Mas- 
sachusetts, and Michigan public schools during 
the 1960s and 1970s. For eight years she taught 
weaving and other crafts in Orchard Lake, Mich., 
and was a member of the North Carolina Weavers 
Guild. 

Born in Wilmington, N.C., Aug. 9, 1915, she 
leaves her husband, Richard '38, whom she mar- 
ried in 1941; sons Peter 65, John 68, and Thomas; 
two daughters; and 12 grandchildren. 


Wilson T. Sanborn, Jan. 22, 1987, at his home in 
Londonderry, N.H. He worked as a real estate 
agent for the Hartwell Real Estate Agency and was 
previously employed by the Lowell (Mass.) Gas 
Co. for many years. He leaves three children, six 
grandchildren, one great-grandchild, a sister, and 
two brothers. He attended Oberlin 1934-35. 


1939 

Naomi C. Geib, Nov. 15, 1986, in Whittier, Calif. 
Born May 6, 1912, in Logan, Ohio, she earned the 
M.S. and M.D. degrees from U. Michigan. She did 
her residency in psychiatry at U. California, was a 
physician in Dearborn, Mich., and Los Angeles, 
and had been medical director of Camelback 
Hospital Mental Health Center in Phoenix, Ariz. In 
1971 she resigned from that position to work at 
Metropolitan State Hospital in Norwalk, Calif. 


1940 

Julia Cook Finzer, Jan. 4, 1987, in Rochester, 
N.Y., of cancer, four days short of her 69th birth- 
day. She was a social worker at Warren (Pa. ) State 
Hospital. The daughter of Edwin (Academy 1880- 
81) and Flora (Abell '01) Cook, she leaves three 
brothers, including Marshall Cook ’32, and a sis- 
ter, Catharine Shedd ’34. Her husband, Vinton 40, 
whom she married in 1941, died last June (see 
“Losses,” Winter 1987 OAM). 


Elizabeth Roser A.M., May 7, 1986, in France. She 
was the great-great-great-granddaughter of Johann 
Friedrich Oberlin. Born Sept. 3, 1900, in France, 
she taught French at the Brearley Sch. in New 
York City for many years and studied at Columbia 
and New York universities. 


1942 

Kathryn Miller Hemphill, Nov. 9, 1986, in Largo, 
Fla. She was a music teacher in the public school 
system in Pittsburgh and was active in choral and 
symphony work there. She leaves her husband, 
George, three children, and four grandchildren. 
She was born March 11, 1920, in Huntington, 
W.Va. 


Douglas L. Killam, Dec. 25, 1985, in Honolulu, 
Hawaii, six days before his 65th birthday. He was 
manager of Pacific Laundry Co. in Honolulu and 
had been married to the former Marian L. 
Wuestenfeld. 


1944 
Jane R. Faran, Dec. 24, 1986, in Glendale, Ohio. 
She was a retired legal secretary for the law firm of 


Steer, Strauss, White, and Tobias in Cincinnati. She 
previously worked for the accounting office of the 
Children’s Hospital and was secretary for M.A. 
Green, a foreign patent and trademark agent, in 
Cincinnati. She leaves a brother. 


1945 

Jean Davenport Langenkanpp, on the final day 
of 1986, in Dover, N.J. She was an employee- 
development specialist for the personnel depart- 
ment of Picatinny Arsenal in Rockaway Township, 
N.J., before retiring a month before her death. 
Born in Brooklyn, N.Y., she was 63 years old at the 
time of her death. She leaves her husband, Quinn 
W., four children, a sister, Barbara Lindahl ’42, and 
a brother. 


Edna Baird Milliken, Jan. 26, 1987, in Santa Cruz, 
Calif. one month before her 64th birthday. She was 
was a retired speech therapist for the San Jose 
Unified Schs. and a former kindergarten primary 
teacher in Modesto and San Jose, Calif. She was 
married to Logan J. Milliken. 


1947 

Louis M. Massey, Jr., Feb. 2, 1987, in Geneva, 
N.Y. Born April 28, 1923, he served in the Navy as 
lieutenant jg., earned the Ph.D. degree in plant 
biochemistry at Cornell U., and from 1951 to 1957 
was a research biochemist for the U.S. Army Bio- 


logical Laboratory in Frederick, Md., where he did 


research on plant-growth regulators and disease- 
spore physiology of vegetable foods. In 1958 he 
joined the Cornell U. staff at the New York State 
Agricultural Experiment Station, where he was a 
professor of food science at the time of his death. 
The author of numerous scientific publications, 
including a paper that won him the 1968 Gourley 
Award in pomology, his primary area of research 
was postharvest physiology of fruits and vegeta- 
bles, particularly quality changes associated with 
normal and abnormal handling procedures. He 
leaves his wife, Cynthia; two children, including 
Nathan '73; two grandchildren; and a sister. 


1948 

Margaret Cooley Payne, Nov. 20, 1986, in Man- 
hattan Beach, Calif. She was married to Thomas 
Payne; they had five children. 


1949 

Perry F. Root, Dec. 8, 1986, in New York U. Medi- 
cal Center, after a long illness. President of Roots, 
Inc., a men’s apparel firm, he joined the family 
business in 1950 and was the driving force behind 
its successful growth to five stores in New Jersey 
and Boston. 

Born Sept. 17, 1926, in Jersey City, N.J., he 
served for two years in the Navy in World War II. 
After graduating from Oberlin, he attended law 
school at Columbia U. for one year. He was a 
member of the Summit (N.J.) Chamber of Com- 
merce and served as its president for one term. He 
leaves a sister. 


David A. Stambaugh, Jan. 7, 1987, in his home in 
Indianapolis, Ind., where he served as priest at St. 
Alban’s Episcopal Church for eight years and was 
a consultant for the service of crippled children at 
the State Welfare Dept., from which he retired in 
1981. During this time he ministered during week- 
ends at St. Peter's Episcopal Church in Lebanon, 
Ind. Most recently, he served as priest associate at 
Trinity Episcopal Church in Indianapolis. 
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He leaves his wife, the former Harriet Heywood 
49, three children, four grandchildren, a brother, 
and a sister. Born in Adrian, Mich., he was 64 years 
old at the time of his death. 


1959 

John E. Stellman, Nov. 4, 1986, in San Francisco, 
of AIDS, at age 48. He was an associate professor 
of speech and chair of the Creative Arts Dept. at 
Atlantic Community Coll. in Mays Landing, N.J., 
for 16 years. In 1982, he relocated to San Fran- 
cisco, where he studied voice, acted, and narrated 
television commercials. 

Born Nov. 28, 1937, in Philadelphia, he earned 
the M.A. degree from Western Reserve U. in 1961, 
then spent two years in the Army. He taught En- 
glish and speech at Baltimore Community Coll. for 
one year before joining the faculty at Atlantic 
Community Coll. in 1966. 

Active as an elder of Noe Valley Ministry and as 
a member of the Community Chorus in San Fran- 
cisco, he leaves two brothers. 


1961 
Ronald E. Kiper, of a heart attack, while jogging 
near his home in Evanston, Ill., Dec. 6, 1986. He 


was a member of the Illinois CPA Society and a 
self-employed public accountant at the time of his 
death. Born Feb. 17, 1939, in Bayonne, N.J., he 
received the M.B.A. degree from U. Chicago in 
June 1968 and in 1984 became an IRS agent. He 
leaves his second wife, whom he manied in 1969, 
the former Sally L. Simmons; son Kevin; his 
mother, Bertha Kiper; and a sister. He was for- 
merly marmied to Marion Atchison "61. 


Jane Havell Steury '62 M.A.T., Dec. 5, 1986, at 
her home in Whitefish Bay, Wis., after a 41-year 
struggle with breast cancer. Born in Washington, 
D.C., Oct. 6, 1939, she was a laboratory teacher at 
New York U., a science teacher in public and 
private schools, a violinist with the Milwaukee 
Catholic Symphony Orchestra, and a member of 
the board of directors of the Milwaukee String 
Players. 

She leaves her husband of nearly 25 years, 
Steven R. '62; three children, including Steven N. 
89; and her parents. 


1962 

Albert Szent-Gyorgyi, hon. Sc.D., Oct. 22, 1986, 
at his home in Woods Hole, Mass., where he was 
director of the Inst. of Muscle Research at the 
Marine Biology Laboratory. A 1937 Nobel Prize 
winner for his work on oxidation and the isolation 
of Vitamin C, he was well known for his work on 
energy and muscle contraction. 

Born in Budapest, he studied at Budapest and 
Cambridge universities and later taught at the 
universities in Budapest, Szeged, and Prague. He 
joined the staff at Woods Hole in 1948. He leaves 
his wife, Marcia. 


1964 

Sandra Gilmer Schumnik, Dec. 28, 1986, in 
Anderson, S.C., where she was a telephone opera- 
tor with Minyard Motors and Judson Motors. She 
previously worked as a bilingual executive secre- 
tary for the Robert Bosch Corp. in Anderson. Born 
Oct. 8, 1942, in Spring City, Tenn., she moved to 
Oberlin in 1959 when her father, Nelson Gilmer, 
joined the Construction Office staff at Oberlin 
Coll. She attended Oberlin 1960-63 and later stu- 
died at U. Vienna in Austria. She leaves four chil- 
dren, her parents, and three sisters. 
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1970 


Frances Graham Fluker, Dec. 13, 1986, in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., where she was born Oct. 13, 1948. 
She worked in the Milwaukee public school sys- 
tem for 13 years and was an active member of the 
Greater Galilee Missionary Baptist Church. She 
leaves her husband, Gerald J., whom she married 
March 23, 1968; two children; her father: her 
mother and stepfather; a sister; three brothers: 
two stepbrothers; and two stepsisters. 


1982 

Bradley L. Wharton, Dec. 14, 1986, in Stoney 
Brook, N.Y. He was born April 19, 1960, in Scotts- 
bluff, Nebr., and attended Central Valley High Sch. 
in Spokane, Wash., where he was best known for 
his musical talents, and where his family has 
recently established the Brad Wharton Memorial 
Scholarship Fund. He had been a master’s degree 
candidate in bassoon performance at Yale U. and 
most recently was a financial advisor for Unity 
Savings and Loan in Beverly Hills, Calif. He leaves 
his parents, a sister, and a brother. 


Eleanor Bumstead Stevenson, 
Author, Civil Rights Activist 


Eleanor (“Bumpy”) Stevenson, widow of 
former Oberlin College President and U.S. 
ambassador to the Philippines William E. 
Stevenson, died February 22, 1987, in Fort 
Meyers, Florida, of pneumonia. Born March 
9, 1902, in Bloomington, Illinois, she grew up 
in New Haven, Connecticut, and graduated 
from Smith College in 1923 with the B.A. 
degree in English. The Stevensons were mar- 
ried in 1926. 

During World War II, the Stevensons be- 
came internationally known for their achieve- 
ments in organizing and administering the 
activities of the American Red Cross in Great 
Britain and at the fighting fronts in North 
Africa and Italy. Both were awarded the U.S. 
Army’s Bronze Star medal—he for “meritor- 
ious achievement in support of military oper- 
ations against the enemy” and she for her 
“active and important part in all types of Red 
Cross activities without regard to her per- 
sonal comfort or safety.” 

Mrs. Stevenson’s articles in the Saturday 
Evening Post and her 1946 book J Knew Your 
Soldier attracted nationwide favorable com- 
ment. After the war, she gave lectures through- 
out the U.S. on her Red Cross experiences. In 
1946 she received the honorary M.A. degree 
from Smith College and moved to Oberlin, 
where her husband was president of the Col- 
lege from that year through 1959. 

During her years at Oberlin, Mrs. Steven- 
son was well known as a civil rights activist. 
According to syndicated columnist Carl Row- 
an ’47, “No course that I took at Oberlin in 
1947 was as educating as having ‘Bumpy’ 
Stevenson, the wife of the college president, 
join me in trips to Columbus to try to pres- 
sure the Ohio Legislature to pass a fair 
employment practices law. 

“More than a decade before sit-ins became 
a highly publicized tool of the civil rights 
revolution of the 1960s, Stevenson, others 
from Oberlin, and I staged a sit-in at the Neil 
House Hotel in Columbus after our group 
was denied service in the dining room be- 
cause I, a black person, was in the group,” 
Rowan added. 

Mrs. Stevenson accompanied her husband 
when he was appointed U.S. ambassador to 
the Philippines in 1961, and she served on 
the board of the Music Associates of Aspen 


Eleanor Stevenson 


when her husband was president of the 
Aspen Institute for Humanistic Studies from 
1967 to 1970. She had earlier been a board 
member of the American University in Cairo 
and of the Robert Maynard Hutchins’ (’19) 
Center for the Study of Democratic Institu- 
tions. In 1969 she and her husband became 
the first team to be awarded the Alumni 
Medal for distinguished service to Oberlin 
College. 

In 1983 an endowed scholarship fund in 
honor of the Stevensons was established by 
Richard and Priscilla (Stevenson’51 ) Hunt to 
provide financial aid to foreign students at 
Oberlin College. An endowed library acquisi- 
tions fund in the Stevensons’ honor had been 
established a number of years earlier. 

She leaves daughters Priscilla and Helen 
Stevenson Meyner, and three grandchildren. 


BOOKS 


American Government: Institutions, Policies, 
and Politics by Paul A. Dawson. Scott, Fores- 
man and Co. Focused on the issue of what 
government should and should not do, this new 
college-level textbook explores the political strug- 
gles that shape our governmental institutions, the 
processes by which we make public policies, and 
the policies that result. Ronald B. Rapoport °68, 
professor of government at the Coll. of William 
and Mary says of the “authoritative and interest- 
ing” book, “ My students will love it.” Richard D. 
Lamm, governor of Colorado writes that the text is 
“a thoughtful, commonsense analysis of contem- 
porary American government which illustrates 
the dilemmas of a citizenry that is somewhat skep- 
tical of government's role and, at the same time, 
hopeful that wiser, tougher decisions can be 
made.” 

Dawson, professor of government at Oberlin, 
was recently elected secretary of the American 
Political Science Assn. 


Divided Counsel: The Anglo-American Re- 
sponse to Communist Victory in China by 
Edwin W. Martin ’39. U. Press of Kentucky. |n 
the long controversy over the failure of the U.S. to 
extend early recognition to the People’s Republic 
of China, the story of American efforts to maintain 
an official presence in the Communist-controlled 
areas of China until 1950 has been largely ne- 
glected. In this book the author gives a detailed 
account of American responses to the policies 
and actions of the Chinese Communists from their 
capture of Mukden in November 1948 to their 
intervention in the Korean War and rejection of 
U.N. cease-fire offers. 

Martin also provides a parallel account, based 
on recently released Foreign Office documents, of 
Sino-British relations during this period. Signifi- 
cantly, neither the British nor the American ap- 
proaches were successful; both governments 
overestimated their power to influence events in 
China and the vulnerability of the Sino-Soviet rela- 
tionship. Only at the Geneva meetings in 1954 did 
the Chinese Communists reverse policy positions 
they had steadfastly maintained during 1949-50. 

Martin, a retired foreign service officer, is the 
author of Southeast Asia and China: The End of 
Containment 
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Treasures from the National Museum of 
American Art by William Kloss ’62. Smithson- 
ian Institution Press. This book highlights 81 
paintings and sculptures found in the Smithsonian 
Institution’s National Museum of American Art. 
Each work appears in a full-page color plate and is 
accompanied by a brief essay exploring its style 
and content. Featured artists include Gilbert 
Stuart, Thomas Cole, Frederic Edwin Church, 
James Abbott McNeill Whistler, George Inness, 
Winslow Homer, John Singer Sargent, Mary Cas- 
satt, Child Hassam, Edward Hopper, Franz Kline, 
Helen Frankenthaler, and Robert Rauschenberg. 
In addition to the descriptions of the works them- 
selves, this book presents brief biographies of the 
artists. It also features illustrated essays on 26 
artists whose works, in quality or number, consti- 
tute a significant part of the museum’s collection. 

Kloss is a lecturer for the Smithsonian's National 
Associate Program. He has also served as an exhi- 
bition coordinator for the Smithsonian Institution 
Traveling Exhibition Service and has taught art 
history at U. Virginia. 


MY LIFE BETWEEN 
JAPAN AND AMERICA 


EDWINO REISCHAUER 


My Life Between Japan and America by Edwin 
O. Reischauer ’31. Bessie/Harper & Row. \|n 
this autobiography, the former United States 
ambassador to Japan (1961-66) describes grow- 
ing up in Japan as the son of American missionar- 
ies. He also talks about his years of study at Ober- 
lin and at Harvard, where he specialized in Asiatic 
studies and later became professor. During World 
War II he was recruited by the Army to decode 
Japanese military communications. At the end of 
the war the State Dept. selected him to assist in 
postwar plans for Japan. “I had acquired the habit 
of looking at things two different ways—from the 
Japanese angle of vision as well as from our 
national viewpoint,” says Reischauer, John Ken- 
neth Galbraith contends that Reischauer is largely 
responsible for the cooperative and trusting rela- 
tionship that developed between the United States 
and Japan. 


The author writes of his impressions of many 
public figures, including Chester Bowles, Dean 
Rusk, Douglas MacArthur, President Lyndon John- 
son, and Sen. Joseph McCarthy. He tells how 
Japan is governed, how the industrial revolution 
developed, and how Japanese-American relations 
have evolved over the last 50 years. 

Reischauer retired as Harvard’s University Pro- 
fessor in 1981. He is the author of The Japanese. 


By Jon Carter Covell and Alan 


Korea’s Colorful Heritage by Jon Carter 
Coveli ’30 (1985) and The World of Korean 
Ceramics by Covell and Alan Covell (1986). 
Si-sa-yong-o-sa, Inc. Jon Carter Covell’s 19th 
book, Korea’s Colorful Heritage, was selected as 
one of the 10 best books published in Korea in 
1985—the first time a book written by a non- 
Korean was chosen. A compilation of articles 
chosen from the Korea Herald, this book dis- 
cusses the history of Korea from the time of 
nomadic invasions, living-god kings, and mer- 
chant princes controlling the Yellow Sea to Korea 
of today. Included are numerous full-color photo- 
graphs and reprints of art work. 

The World of Korean Ceramics contains 185 
color illustrations representing Korea’s long and 
rich history. The authors chose reproductions 
that hint at the worldwide extent of present-day 
holdings of Korean ceramics. Included are con- 
tainers for sacrifice used by Shamanist kings, bap- 
tismal vessels for Buddhist priests, and brush 
holders and grave figurines for Confucian officials. 
The pieces chosen for this book were used by 
cave dwellers, farmers, nomadic hunters, feudal 
lords, bureaucrats, and modern business persons. 
The reproductions seek to demonstrate the range 
of shapes created by Korea’s potters, and to hint 
at Korean humor as it emerged within the possibil- 
ities of social environment and the surrounding 
religious milieu, both of which have been thor- 
oughly examined in the text. 

Jon Carter Covell, author of 17 books on Asia, is 
emeritus professor of Japanese and Korean art 
history at U. Hawaii. Alan Covell, her son, has 
authored three books on Korean Shamanism 
since his move to Seoul in 1980. 
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Sports 
(Continued from page 19) 


men’s indoor track team in the 440- 
yard dash with a time of 51.8 seconds dur- 
ing an invitational meet at Kenyon. The 
first-place time broke the previous school 
mark of 52.3 seconds set in 1986 by this 
year’s team co-captain senior George 
Smith. Other school record-breakers in- 
clude Smith in the 60-yard dash (6.4 sec- 
onds), sophomore Max Ryan in the 600- 
yard dash (1:15.1), and sophomore Paul 
Bergstaesser along with Ryan, Omatete, 
and Smith in the mile relay (3:36.1). The 
team finished in fifth place at the NCAC 
championship meet and ended the dual- 
meet season with a 4-6 ledger. 

In women’s swimming and diving 
sophomore Lis] Prater broke the school 
record for the 100-yard freestyle event on 
three separate occasions during the sea- 
son. In Oberlin’s win over Mt. Union Col- 
lege on November 21, Prater broke the 
previous record of 58.90 seconds set by 
Barb Weiland in 1978, with a first-place 
time of 58.80. She went on to improve her 
record by 0.93 seconds during a first-place 
win against Wittenberg University and 
later took another 0.02 seconds off her re- 
cord in a meet against the College of 
Wooster. Prater also turned in the fastest 
times in the 50-, 100-, and 200-yard free- 
style events and swam the best 200-yard 
breaststroke time of the year in 2:47.60. 


The team finished their dual-meet sea- 
son 0-4 in the conference and 2-7 overall. 


Michaels Wins 

Swimming Award 

The College Swimming Coaches of Amer- 
ica presented Richard Michaels, associate 
professor of physical education, an award 
recognizing his “outstanding contribution 
to collegiate swimming,” a contribution 
that includes running two National Colle- 
giate Athletic Association (NCAA) division 
Ill championships and 15 conference 
championships at Oberlin. Since 1980 Mi- 
chaels has also served as an official at 
NCAA division I championships. 


Michaels, who did not know of the 
award in advance, received the plaque at 
a dinner during the North Coast Athletic 
Conference swimming and diving cham- 
pionships, which were held in Carr Pool 
February 19-21. 

This year his men’s swimming and div- 
ing team finished the season with a 4-5 


Overa]] dual-meet record, 1-4 in the 
NCAC. 
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Conservatory News 
(Continued from page 26) 


played Pinkerton in Madame Butterfly. . . . Eliz- 
abeth J. Hayward and James F. Catherman were 
married Sept. 29, 1986, in the flower garden of 
Beacon Hill Park, Victoria, Canada. Best man was 
Elizabeth's father, William Hayward ’51, and ma- 
tron of honor was her mother, Shirley (Bobier'51 ) 
Hayward. Elizabeth is a business development 
representative for Wells Fargo Bank of Concord, 
Calif. James is a senior programming engineer for 
Trans-Dyn of Concord. 


1974 

Timothy Day, principal flute player with the Bal- 
timore Symphony Orchestra, plans to join the 
faculty at the San Francisco Conservatory this fall 
as flute instructor and co-director of the school’s 
Baroque ensemble. He and his wife, Robin (McKee 
76), a former BSO flutist who left the orchestra 
three years ago to join the San Francisco Sym- 
phony, have been commuting back and forth 
since that time... . Everett P. Williams, Jr., 
choir director at Bethesda Chevy-Chase High Sch. 
and senior church organist and gospel-choir di- 
rector at Shiloh Baptist Church in Washington, 
D.C., returned to Oberlin to participate in the cen- 
tennial celebration held at Mt. Zion Baptist Church 
this past November. As a student, he had been 
student choir director and organist there. Everett 
is a performing member of the Friday Morning 
Music Club and recently completed and copyright- 
ed the first edition of his opera in three acts 
entitled Martin Luther King, Jr. 


1975 
Mark Sande-Kerback is product manager for 
General Mills’s Gortons Seafood Division, Glou- 
cester, Mass. He and Ellen ’77, and twin 3'-year- 
old daughters, Krista and Margit, have added 
another member to their family: Elise Andrea, 
born Dec. 17, 1986. Address: 2 Pine St., Topsfield, 
MA 01983. Phone (617): 887-2871. ... Christa 
Rakich, organist and harpsichordist and lecturer 
in both at U. Connecti- 
cut, dedicated a new Fisk 
. organ in New Bern, N.C., 
this past November. Oth- 
er concerts this year in- 
cluded American Guild 
of Organists Chapters in 
the San Joaquin Valley, 
f Calif., in Peoria, Ill., and 
» at U. Pennsylvania. The 
rograms featured works 
ae of Amy Beach and Eliz- 
abeth-Claude Jacquet de la Guerre. In January she 
performed for the Boston Buxtehude Marathon at 
Old West Church, and in April she was the fea- 
tured soloist at the North Carolina Bach Festival in 


Raleigh. 


1976 | 
Timothy McCarthy is a cook and instructor of 
Zen meditation and philosophy and Buddhist phi- 
losophy at Kent State U.’s Experimental Coll. He is 
also resident teacher of the Kent Zendo, a Zen 
Buddhist organization, and editor of “From Bodh- 
gaya to the Cuyahoga,” a journal of philosophy 
and religious studies. 


1977 


Murray Gross and Julia Robertovna Bushkova 
were married Cct. 15, 1986, in Moscow, U.S.S.R. 


Murray is music director of the West Shore Sym- 
phony, in Muskegon, Mich. This spring he was 
guest conductor in Wyoming and Florida. Julia, a 
violinist, graduated from the Tchaikovsky Con- 
servatory in Moscow. ... Michael Maguire 
played the role of Enjolras in the production of Les 
Miserables at the Kennedy Center for the Perform- 
ing Arts in January. 


1979 

Andrew Stivelman has been appointed assistant 
to Charles Wadsworth, artistic director, and Jo- 
anne Cossa, executive director, of the Chamber 
Music Society of Lincoln Center at Alice Tully Hall. 
In addition to working this full-time position, he 
works part time as a tour guide at Lincoln Center. 
He is also a private piano student of Gyorgy San- 
dor, one of Bela Bartok’s former students. Andrew 
gave a solo piano recital in June 1986, in which he 
performed the Bach Partita No. 2 in c minor, the 
Bartok Sonata for Piano, and Gershwin’s Rhap- 
sody in Blue. Home address: 145 East 29th St., Apt. 
2C, New York, NY 10016. 


1980 

Cheryl Stewart Lenenski and her husband, Ross, 
have a daughter, Claire Lenenski, born Jan. 15, 
1987. 


1982 

Graham C. Johns, principal percussionist and 
assistant principal timpanist of the Royal Liver- 
pool Philharmonic Orchestra, has been appointed 
head of the percussion department of Chetham’s 
Sch. of Music in Manchester, England. 


1983 

Joan Bers Cantor teaches music appreciation 
and directs the choir at the Hebrew Day Sch. in 
Richmond, Va., where she and her husband, Stuart 
H. Cantor, whom she married July 13, 1986, reside. 
.. . Last fall Lisa Grodin toured with the orches- 
tra of Opera Comique Paris. They performed (on 
original instruments) the fully-staged opera Atys 
by Lully. She returned to the U.S. in February and 
is now a member of the Philharmonia Baroque 
Orchestra and San Francisco Chamber Orchestra. 
She also coaches chamber music at the Crowden 
Sch. in Berkeley, Calif., where she resides. . . . El- 
ena Letona and Bill Blackwell were married 
Oct. 4, 1986, at our Lady of Pity Church in Cam- 
bridge, Mass. Attending the wedding were Kayo 
Iwama, Brad Bushman '82, Joe Elliot '82, Miriam 
Kast '84, Evan Roberts, Bob Spano, Kate Stev- 
ens, Brad Swing, Ann Wickham, and John The- 
nault ’82. 


1984 

Lisa Helmel expects to earn the M.M. degree 
from the Curtis Inst. of Music this year. Upcoming 
singing roles with the Curtis Opera Theater include 
Pamina in The Magic Flute, Adina in L'Elisir 
d'Amore, and Anne Trulove in The Rake’s Progress. 


1987 

Last fall, during the Percussive Arts Society's 25th 
anniversary convention in Washington, D.C., Kevin 
Garry won the Society’s 1986 Mock Service Band 
audition. Garry is also a member of the Oberlin 
Percussion Group, the only college ensemble 
appearing at the convention as the result of a 
nationwide competition. 
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track in high school. He played clarinet in 
high school also, but he says he “seemed 
to get worse every year.” Unlike many 
others, he was not attracted to Oberlin by 
the presence of the conservatory al- 
though he says he has enjoyed attending 
several conservatory presentations. 


Laura Cheek—Branford, Connecticut 
Laura Cheek almost didn’t consider 
Oberlin. Both her parents (Kenneth and 
Jane Brownell Cheek °59/’59) and other 
relatives attended Oberlin, and she feared 
that would dull it for her. 

But Laura stopped by Oberlin while she 
was looking at another Ohio college, and 
became converted. Two events of that 
visit impressed her: interviewing in the 
admissions office (“more like having a 
conversation,” she says) and touring the 
library. 

The main reason she came to Oberlin, 
Laura says, was “the people: their open- 
ness and friendliness.” Orientation week 
confirmed that impression. In an experi- 
ment, “my three roommates and | de- 
cided to smile and say hello to everyone 
we passed, and everyone responded!” 

Laura spends a lot of time “sitting and 
talking or taking walks” with other stu- 
dents. Sometimes, she says, it’s hard to 
balance the academic work with other ac- 
tivities she thinks offer equal chances for 
learning. “I get aggravated because 
there’s so much to do; I feel overwhelmed 
part of the time.” With so much going on 
at Oberlin, Laura likes to know that “it’s 
still okay to study Friday and Saturday 
nights if you want. There’s the opportu- 
nity to be yourself and explore whatever 
you want. I’m really glad I’m here; I feel 
like I fit in.” 

Laura says she feels some pressure to 
be outspoken at Oberlin. She handles that 
feeling by telling herself “it’s okay to be 
however I want to be,” and finds support 
for that position. “I’m a shy person to be- 
gin with, so I wouldn’t normally go out in 
Wilder Bowl to state my views, but I feel | 
could if | wanted to.” 

Following a family interest, Laura ex- 
pects to complete an independent major 
in education. (For winter term she was a 
teacher's aide in the Oberlin schools.) 
Eventually, she’d like to incorporate mu- 
sic and art to teach general subjects in ele- 
mentary school. A pianist and cellist, she 
played double bass in the New Haven 
Youth Symphony and sang in a chamber 
choir of her high school, where she was 
student-council president. [] 
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tions on Oberlin’s Board of Trustees and 
for Alumni Association awards. 

Much of the new energy in volunteer- 
ing can be attributed to the wake of the 
“Starr Trek” activities of Liz Culberson’s 
(Class of 1953) ACTION (Alumni Cam- 
paign To Involve Oberlinians Now) Pro- 
gram. Culberson, now Oberlin’s director 
of regional activities, not long ago said 
what inspires her work and what Oberlin 
volunteers value is the opportunity to 
work with other Oberlin alumni. 

“There's an unmistakable feeling that 
you have something in common with 
these people,” she says. You spent time at 
the same place when important things 
were happening to you, when you were 
developing attitudes that shaped you for 
the rest of your life. Even among different 
generations, you feel the commonality.” 

Recently, President Starr spoke about 
the crucial importance of volunteer work 
at Oberlin College. 

‘Few colleges, if any, can equal 
Oberlin’s recent progress,” he said, point- 
ing to increases in applications and more 
selective acceptance of students over the 
past four years. The College’s income has 
doubled over that time and the ranks of 
donors increased by 115 percent. “New 
resources,’ he said, “have enabled 
Oberlin to hire top faculty talent, to initi- 
ate programs, and to begin the fundamen- 
tal revamping of dining and residential ar- 
rangements. 

“Oberlin owes its recent advancement 
above all to alumni volunteers, well-in- 
formed and committed friends who view 
working for Oberlin as the best way of 
sharing with others what they themselves 
received,” said Starr. But, he said, the 
work has barely begun. 

“The College’s best hope,” Starr said, 
“lies in an expanding national corps of 
volunteers rather than in a burgeoning 
campus bureaucracy.” 

Trustees of the College, recognizing the 
importance of Oberlin’s volunteers, at 
their March board meeting passed a reso- 
lution saluting “the Alumni Council for its 
encouragement of volunteer efforts in be- 
half of the College” and strongly support- 
ing “any further efforts the Council may 
undertake to enhance the role of alumni 
volunteers in the recruitment of students, 
locating of summer jobs, fund-raising, and 
publicity.” 

To volunteer, alumni may call Liz 
Culberson at (216) 775-8692 or write to 
her at Bosworth Hall, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, OH 44074-1089, (1) 


Performing 
Arts 


at Oberlin 
Summer 1987 
June 14—-August 1 


Twelve unique institutes for performers wi 

a range of experience—from beginning to 

professional, from school-age to adults 
¢ intensive ® comprehensive ® 

¢ master classes ® coaching ® lectures * 
¢ student and faculty public performances 
¢ resident professional performer-teachers 

Oberlin Theater Institute Professional 


Repertory Company (June 21-August 1) 
and Ohio Ballet (July 13-18) in Residence 


Oberlin Theater Institute 
June 21-August 1 

for information and applications 
telephone 216/775-8050 


Ohio Ballet at Oberlin 
June 28-August 1 

for information and applications 
telephone 216/775-8050 


Oberlin Conservatory 


Institutes 
June 14-August 1 


Festival of English Consort Music 
for Viola da Gamba 
June 14-June 21 


Organ Institute 
June 14-June 20 


Teaching Music to Children 
June 14-June 19 


Oberlin Summer Youth 
Symphony Orchestra 
June 16-June 27 


Baroque Performance Institute 
June 21-July 12 


Percussion Institute 
July 12-July 18 


Piano Institute 
July 12-July 19 


Electronic and Computer Music 
Workshops 

July 12-July 18 

July 19-July 25 

July 26-August 1 


Chamber Music Workshop 
July 26-August 1 


Vocal Enrichment Institute 
July 26-August 1 


for information and applications 
telephone 216/775-8200 
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American School of The 
Hague Searches for Alumni 


Since the Alumni Association of the American 
School of The Hague (formerly the Interna- 
tional School of the Hague) was created in 
1985, we have searched and found many 
alumni; yet we are far from finding all. If you 
are an alumnus or alumna or know of anyone 
who has attended the school, please write: 
Alumni Association 
American School of the Hague 
Paulus Buysstraat 51, 2582 CH The Hague 
The Netherlands 


Misuse of Word Irks Reader 


On page 13 of the fall issue, in the box entitled 
“Teachers Give Top Grades to Oberlin ‘Teach- 
ers Academy” | find a horrible misuse of the 
word “evincing.” To make matters even more 
horrible, the sentence is the product of a 
teacher of English—really?—in praise of a pro- 
fessor of English! 

Makes me wonder about the quality of the 
teachers who attend the academy, and about 
the English-language of the person who se- 
lected the tribute in question for publication in 
the magazine. 

Stan McLaughlin would turn over in his 
grave if he saw this one. 

Reminds me of the time an English teacher 
in a Cleveland high school left the following 


instruction for me as his substitute for the day: 
“Have students read pp. 3-9 and then illicit 
answers to questions on p. 10.” 
Yours for more rigorous training of would-be 
English teachers. 
Sally Morillas ’34 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Oberlin in Literature 


Alumni and faculty have added 13 titles to 
President Starr’s list of references to Oberlin 
College in recent works of fiction and non-fic- 
tion. So far, no titles have been duplicated. One 
alumnus suggests adding films and plays to the 
collection and has seeded the list with names 
of two films. More suggestions, anyone, before 
we print the list?—Ed. 


Se ae ee 


REGIONAL 
COORDINATORS 


Regional coordinators (formerly 
called regional conveners) are 
responsible for keeping Oberlin 
alumni in touch with the College and 
one another. Please call or write to 
them for information regarding 
regional alumni activities. Or contact 
Elizabeth K. Culberson ‘53, Director 
of Regional Alumni Activities, 
Bosworth Hall, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 (216) 
775-8692. 


Albany 

Jean Eisenberg Poppei 68, 412 Main 
Ave, Troy, NY 12180; Telephone: 
(518) 283-6988—home 

Ann Arbor 

Ruth Ost Tonner '67, 1022 Vaughn 
Ave., Ann Arbor, MI 48104; 
Telephone: (313) 451-6600—office; 
(313) 996-5544—home 

Atlanta 

Peter Sommer ’58, 3897 Fairfax Ct., 
Atlanta, GA 30339; Telephone: (404) 
763-4452—office; (404) 434-7501— 
home 

Boston 

Fred Cohen '57, 454 Brookline St., 
Newton, MA 02159; Telephone: (617) 
969-1860—office; (617) 969-1859— 
home 

Chapel Hill, Durham, Raleigh 
Bonnie Green Millikan ’63, 10713 
Winding Wood Trail, Raleigh, NC 
27612; Telephone: (919) 848-9909— 
home 

Chicago 

Norman Robertson ‘81, 551 W. 
Roscoe, Apt. G, Chicago, IL 60657; 
Telephone: (312) 880-1017—home 
Cincinnati 

Mare and Jan Weintraub Krass ’70/ 
71, 4407 Chesswick Dr., Cincinnati, 
OH 45242. Telephone: (513) 984- 
$174—home 


Spring 1987 


Cleveland 

Jane Edwards Harley '38, 15657 
Wyatt Rd., E. Cleveland, OH 44122: 
Telephone: (216) 932-0011—home: 
Elizabeth Langvand Spelman '36, 
6903 Brookside Rd., Independence, 
OH 44131; Telephone: (216) 524- 
6858—home 


Columbus 

John and Mary Sawyer Picken '56/ 
06, 90 Colburn Ct., Worthington, OH 
43085; Telephone: (614) 889-4694— 
Mary’s office 


Dayton 

Chris Derby Saunders ’50, 856 West 
Whipp Rd., Dayton, OH 45459; Tele- 
phone: (513) 435-3550—home; 
James Wampler ‘61, Dorfmeier, 
Stone & Wampler, 6th Fl., Hulman 
Bldg., Dayton, OH 45402; Tele- 
phone: (513) 224-8100—office 


Denver 

Ellen Orleans °83, 2310 Walnut St., 
Boulder, CO 80302; Telephone: (303) 
444-3244—office; (303) 449-0548— 
home 


Hartford 

Deidre King ’82, 995 Walnut St., 
Hartford, CT 06114; Telephone: (203) 
273-4251—office; (203) 724-6339— 
home 

Houston 

Heidi McClellan Rothschild '73, 
14606 Carols Way Dr., Houston, TX 
77070; Telephone: (713) 370-7805— 
home 

Kansas City 

Beverly Norfleet Brown °54, 10216 
Foster St., Overland Park, KS 66212; 
Telephone: (913) 381-0519—home 
Lorain County 

Eric J. Nilson, Dog House Farm, 
Sheffield Village, OH 44054; 
Telephone: (216) 623-3001—office; 
(216) 949-2352—home 

Los Angeles 

Jean Bailey Jerauld ‘69, 17209 
Avenue De La Herradura, Pacific 
Palisades, CA 90272; Telephone: 
(213) 454-8741—home 


Miami (North) 

Andrew Humes ’69, 323 Victoria Rd., 
West Palm Beach, FL 33401: 
Telephone: (305) 686-5222—office; 
(305) 832-2039—home 


Miami (South) 

Barbara Whitman Rostov '61, 12051 
SW eooP Pl Miamite hil solS6- 
Telephone: (305) 661-9438—home 


New Haven 

Rebekah Bloyd °83, Apt. C-10, 564 
Prospect St., New Haven, CT 06511; 
Telephone: (203) 785-8261—home 


New York 

Andrew Manshel ’78, Two Lincoln 
Square, New York, NY 10023; 
Telephone: (212) 595-1997—home 


Philadelphia (West) 

J. Barton Harrison 51, 1452 County 
Line Rd., Rosemont, PA 19010; 
Telephone: (215) 525-8730—home; 
Bryce and D.B. Brownell Templeton 
oviio, 2.o Hardwicke «in. 
Villanova, PA 19085; Telephone: 
(215) 527-3868—home 
Philadelphia (North) 

John D. Pruitt 55, 1151 George Rd., 
Meadowbrook, PA 19046; Tele- 
phone: (215) 947-4424—home 
Phoenix 

Roy C. McClendon ’50, 2433 East Del 
Rio Dr., Tempe, AZ 85282; Tele- 
phone: (602) 243-2185—office; (602) 
838-5936—home 

Pittsburgh ; 
James Bauerle ‘76, 40th FI., One 
Oxford Centre, Pittsburgh, PA 15219; 
Telephone: (412) 392-2039—office; 
(412) 531-5157—home 

Portland 

Robert Hopkins ‘70, Keane, Harper 
Pearlman & Copeland, 3500 First 
Interstate Tower, Portland, OR 
97201; Telephone: (503) 224-4100— 
office 

Providence 

L. William Cheney ’60, 15 Fairfield 
Dr., N. Kingstown, RI 02852; 
Telephone: (401) 825-2258—office; 
(401) 844-0181—home 


Rochester 

Nathan Robfogel '56, 5 East Blvd., 
Rochester, NY 14610; Telephone: 
(716) 232-6500—office; Jan Phillips 
‘56, 41 Harper Ave., Pittsford, NY 
14534 

St. Louis 

James K. Cook ’49, 21 Arundel Pl., St. 
Louis, MO 63105; Telephone: (314) 
621-2626—office; (314) 727-8029— 
home 

San Diego 

Nancy Plummer Wakely °53, 2328 
Geranium St., San Diego, CA 92109; 
Telephone: (619) 274-6043—home 
San Francisco 

Deborah Horn Roosevelt ‘69, Five 
Encina Way, Berkeley, CA 94704; 
Telephone: (415) 653-2604—home 
Seattle 

Allen Bentley °67, 4747 132nd Ave., 
SE, Bellevue, WA 98006; Telephone: 
(206) 442-1100—office 

Suncoast 

Richard (Rick) Hallmark ‘66, 6962 
125 Terrace North, Largo, FL 33543; 
Telephone: (813) 576-4171—office; 
(813) 535-9620—home 

Toledo 

Prudence’ Stone 61, 3422 
Cedarbrook Ln., Toledo, OH 43615: 
Telephone: (419) 841-7343—home 
Tucson 

R. Alan Peters '79, 2626 Third St. 
East, Tucson, AZ 85716; Telephone: 
(602) 621-6188—office; (602) 323- 
3582—home 

Washington, D.C. 

Mark Israel 59, 13231 Query Mill 
Rd., Gaithersburg, MD 20878; 
Telephone: (202) 429-0160—office: 
(301) 926-8602—home 

Westchester Co./ So. Connecticut 
Mike and Lunetta Bennett Knowlton 
'68/'69, 22 Ralph Ave., White Plains, 
NY 10606; Telephone: (914) 761- 
5391—home 

Wilmington 

Christine Johnston Dobbs °34, PO, 
Box 3511, Greenville, DE 19807: 
Telephone: (302) 658-0375—home 
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